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CN CALLING 

Is it so small a thing 

To have enjoyed the sun, 
To have lived light in the 
spring, 

To have loved, to have 
thought, to have done ; 

Childrens 
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To have advanced true 
friends, and beat down 
baffling foes? 

Matthew Arnold 
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Two Nations now Move as One 


Is History Leading 
to a Great Event ? 


400 Ambassadors 
of Goodwill 

The Town Boy Takes to Country Life 


It has been left for America to see a 
* great light shining to the future 
from these dark days; is not the 
complete unity of France and Britain, 
now acting as one nation, the fore¬ 
shadowing of the Federation of Europe 
after the war ? 

That is the suggestion made by the 
New York Times, the best paper in the 
United States, and it is full of en¬ 
couragement to those of us who feel 
that we are marching to the final 
victory of Peace over War. 

The New Motto 

The wartime plan agreed on between 
Britain and France may well, after 
serving its immediate ends, survive the 
happier days as an instrument for the 
enrichment and happiness of both 
nations, serving as a model which 
other nations may be glad to copy. 

What has now happened is that we 
have entered into a full and complete 
partnership with France, a partnership 
in which we pool all our resources, 
naval, military, aerial, and economic. 
One for both and. both for one is the new 
motto. 

The two navies are one, the two 
armies are one, the air forces of the 
'two Allies are one. The commercial 
and financial assets of the two countries 
are pooled, and one authority at a 
time will buy raw materials, muni¬ 
tions, and armament for the joint 
forces, so that British and French 
representatives shall not compete one 
against another in the same market, 
and so force up prices. 

The new measures adopted by the 
two Governments will also provide for 
the equal distribution between them of- 
any limitations, should circumstances 
render necessary a reduction of the 
programme of imports. 

The same prudent goodwill is to 
govern the exports of one country to 
another, for vexatious tariffs will be 
modified and trade between the two 
lands eased and encouraged. 

A Great Hope 

This step shows real progress, for 
such concord was not attained until the 
end of the third year of the Great War. 

Foreign nations who are not at war 
with us see in this plan a great hope for 
the future that will accompany peace. 
If fairly 7 ’ tested the new method may 
be so helpful to amity and prosperity, 
that other peoples may be glad to 
end trade wars and to pursue inter¬ 
national commerce as an operation 
conducted among friends, each of 
whom is anxious to further the well¬ 
being of his fellows and so promote 
harmony and happier conditions for all. 


The world is so full of a number of 
things, 

I think zee should all be as happy as 
kings 

wrote Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
with peace and cooperation in trade, 
instead of struggle, strife, and bitter 
competition, half the causes of war 
would vanish. We should secure so 
rich a community of interest that the 
advantages of cooperation would be 
clear to all and make the whole family 
of nations anxious to enter the 
Federation, to promote its success and 
share its abundant rewards. 

So we should bring into being the 
dream of the poet and the ideal of the 
philosopher, a federation of the nations 
of Europe, who would find to their 
surprise that the promotion of each 
other’s welfare is the most profitable 
investment for each and all. 

Brotherhood For All 

Out of war, we say, no good can 
come. Perhaps this new step in the 
relations of the Western Allies may 7 
prove an exception, and from this 
seed, sown in calamitous days, may 
spring the fulfilment of our dreams. 

This is Listening Week with the 
earnest followers of the Oxford Group ; 
let us all listen to the Still Small Voice 
of reason and of righteousness, and 
believe that the day is hastening when 
the strifes’and hates of men will cease 
and the brotherhood of all peoples will 
be a wonderful reality. 


Last ii'eek zee told the story of 100 boys 
of King’s School, Canterbury, and what 
they had done for the cathedral there. 

Here is the story of 400 boys from a 
London school, and what they are doing 
in an English village. 

London school of 400 boy r s aged 
11 to 18 moved into a country 
village, and the headmaster and some 
of his staff at once set about discover¬ 
ing means of service to the community. 

Helping Everywhere 

He consulted the local ARP War¬ 
den, the Postmaster, and the Rotary 
Club ; he advertised in the local news¬ 
paper ; the boys put up posters in 
shop windows offering help, and talked 
with their billeting hosts. The school, 
they said, was bringing burdens to the 
community by enlarging its population 
suddenly, and the boys wanted to 
show their gratitude by helping to 
shoulder every 7 burden they could. 

The boy 7 s gladly volunteered their 
services, and the village responded. 
In consequence milk and newspapers 
have been delivered for tradesmen 
whose assistants have been called up, 
or whose rounds have been suddenly 
increased. Gardens and allotments 
are being dug over for their owners. 
Boy 7 s are helping on farms. The places 
of three bellringers who have joined 


the Forces have been filled, and the 
choirs of the two churches have been 
staffed. A group of Common Wardens 
has been organised to patrol and 
remove litter from, the Common. A 
six-acre field has been taken over and 
is to be ploughed and planted, while the 
school is also running its own allot¬ 
ments. The local hospital has been 
protected with 8000 sandbags, and 
similar sandbag protection has been 
given to buildings such as Council 
Offices and Warden Posts. 

The community has met this initia¬ 
tive with answering generosity. House¬ 
wives have lent rooms to groups of 
boys who wish to rehearse plays, to 
have gramophone recitals, or to run 
debates. A farmer has offered tech¬ 
nical supervision and implements to 
help to cultivate the field. Another 
has offered land for use as a playing- 
field. The hotel proprietor has put his 
bathrooms at the, disposal of the boy 7 s 
billeted in bathless houses. 

Valuable Experience 

At the same time the boys are gain¬ 
ing useful practical experience. One 
who is billeted over a wireless shop 
has made himself knowledgeable 
about the business and goes out with 
the engineer on repairing jobs. An¬ 
other has given such efficient help to 

Continued on page 2 


Who’s Afraid of the Russian Bear? 
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We hear much of the Russian Bear in these days, but he seems here to be not so terrible, after all. He 
is creeping up a tree in Wykeham Abbey Grounds, Yorkshire, where Lord Downe has adopted two of them 
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The 0 N and the The Red Cross in the Little News Reel 


Evacuees 

A Cry From the Country 

We find this appeal in our postbag 
this week; it comes from a convent in 
the countryside. 

I venture to prefer a petition which will 
go straight to your heart, dear sir. 

Could you spare for our evacuated 
children here (from dear London), say a 
dozen or so of your splendid C Ns ? They 
would be a sheer delight, and cam our 
gratitude in prayer for you. 

And, perhaps, could you also manage 
to send us one or two copies weekly ? If 
you could do this we should be enraptured. 

With hundreds of thanks (I see my 
boys and girls dipping into your parcel 
already !), I am 

Yours most gratefully, 

Sister - 

We print this letter because it supports 
the appeal we made last week to friends 
of the C N, asking that they should see 
that the paper reaches the hands of 
children scattered about the land far 
from their homes and schools. 

Birmingham Has a 
New Picture 

In the midst of war the second city of 
England receives a gift of Peace. 

Birmingham has seen the completion 
of the first stage of a big wall painting 
in the banqueting hall of its Council 
House. It shows a figure of Peace, the 
fruits of the fertile earth beside her, and 
cornfields and blue hills like the Malverns 
behind. It is a rare painting because it 
is done in the true fresco manner used by 
the great Italian painters four and five 
centuries ago. 

Art must be above Circumstance, 
thinks Joseph Southall who painted it, 
and the time will come when people 
looking on a painting such as this 
must feci that it truly represents the 
time in which they live. Though over 
70 Air Southall gave three years to this 
work, offering time and skill to the city 
and hoping his example would aid the 
revival of wall painting in England. He 
was helped by young painters from 
Birmingham Central College of Art. 

Mr Southall has spent his life learning 
this ancient method that modern painters 
have ignored. It was after many long 
visits to Italy that he became an 
authority on fresco work in which the 
pigment is applied while the plaster 
ground is still moist. Always experi¬ 
menting with colours, he has kept some 
of them for 40 years to see if they would 
fade. His studio is full of bright mineral 
powders from all parts of the earth•; 
and others he has ground for himself 
after looking for the colours he wanted 
in the stone of English hills. 


AMBASSADORS OF 
GOODWILL 

Continued from page 1 

a solicitor that the solicitor has offered 
to article him when he leaves school. 

In. this way, instead of aloofness or 
friction sowing the seeds of future 
disaffection, town and country are 
being drawn together in a common 
programme of constructive unselfish¬ 
ness, promising well for the years to 
come. What better service could be 
rendered by our schoolboys and their 
teachers at this time ? 

None, it seems to us, and the C N 
sends its greeting to these London boys 
in the countryside. A long and happy 
life of Peace to every one of them. 


Blackout 


A thrilling rescue of an Irishman 
who had fallen from a railway 
carriage during the Blackout the other 
night has revealed something of the 
resource and courage of the women in 
our Red Cross. 

Just as a First Aid party had settled 
down for their long night vigil. at 
Kingston Victoria Hospital, an aircrafts¬ 
man hurried in and asked for help in 
finding a passenger who had fallen on 
the line somewhere between Malden and 
Norbiton. The Commandant and two 
V A D nurses jumped into a car, taking 
the airman as a guide. He told them he 
had seen the accident from a neighbour¬ 
ing compartment and had asked at 
Norbiton Station for the electric current 
to be cut off and all trains stopped, 
but was not sure that this had been 
done. 

He was uncertain, too, of the exact 
place, and the Blackout added to the 
difficulties of the search. Eventually 
the little party managed to reach the 
line by climbing over some spiked iron 
railings. Then came the search along 
the track, with the risk that the current 


had not been turned off and that a 
train might appear out of the dark¬ 
ness any moment. 

But on they went and at last they 
found the man lying across the track 
with his knee broken and suffering from 
shock. They quenched the bleeding and 
put the injured leg in splints and then 
lifted him to the side of the track to 
await an ambulance. Finally they 
placed him on a stretcher and helped to 
lift it over the railings, all these tasks 
being carried out with only their torches 
to light them. So efficiently had these 
three women done their work that the 
patient was driven away singing an 
Irish song. 

The strange thing was that he was 
actually on the way to the Victoria 
Hospital to see a sick Iriend when the 
accident happened ! The train had 
stopped at a signal, and thinking he had 
reached his station he stepped out of the 
carriage to fall, not on a platform, but 
far below on to the permanent way. 

Thanks to the efficiency of the Red 
Cross women attached to the hospital, 
his stay there will not be long. 


Having served in the last war, 
Teddy, a 37-year-old horse, returned 
to his owner’s farm at East Carleton, 
Norfolk, where he has once again 
joined up, this time for home service. 

Bluey, aged 29, has died at Melbourne, 
believed to be the oldest dog in the 
world. 

More than a quarter of a million 
British-grown bulbs are being planted 
in St James's Park, Hyde Park, and 
Regent’s Park. 

Head Range Warden D. W. Keens, 
whose home is at Woolmer, near 
Lympne, has eight of his ten sons in 
the fighting forces. 

Seven sons from one family in the 
Isle of Man are serving in the Navy. 

Hundreds of tons of coal have been 
thrown up by the sea on the shores of 
Filey Bay. 

The Somerset village of Brompton- 
Ralph, near Watchet, has received a 
legacy of /50 to be spent on cricket. 

Lincoln Cathedral’s copy of Magna 
Carta, lent to the New York World’s 
Fair, has been placed in the Library of 
Congress for safe keeping during the war. 


Why We Had to Go to War The Four Grey Ladies 


Why We Had to Go to War. By Arthur 
Mee. University of London Press, 2s 6d. 
’"This first book explaining the war 
for those who are still at school is 
what we should expect from Arthur 
Mee’s pen—the plain story of the 
rise of Hitler and the slow breaking- 
down of Peace under the pressure of a 
modern Napoleon. 

We read of the deep and age-old love 
of peace in the hearts of our people, 
and of the long building-up of our 
liberty. We must be free or die, yet 
for us there is no peace or freedom 
that is not based on Justice, greater 
than both. 

The book tells of the incredible 
thing that has happened to a nation 
of 70 million people which has come to 
worship as a god a man it has known as 
a workman and a rebel. We read of the 


way in which he rose to power with his 
Nazis round him, and of the incredible 
apparatus bv which the German 
people have been captured and de¬ 
ceived. Is the Fulirer, we are asked, 
a statesman or a mountebank, patriot 
and saviour of Germany or an agitator 
and upstart astounded at his own 
success ? 

The story of his choice between 
Civilisation and Barbarism, the turn¬ 
ing back of a great nation to the 
.Middle Ages, the trampling down of 
countries and the revival of despotism 
with all the scientific equipment of 
the 20th century, is chronicled so that 
a child may understand it, and one 
by one we see the steps that have' led 
the British peoples to take their stand 
so that Liberty and Justice shall not 
perish from the earth. 


News Dictionary 


Honours List. The Honours List, 
which has been abandoned for the dura¬ 
tion of the war, is usually published twice 
each year, on the King’s official birthday 
and on New Year’s Day ; but the King 
may raise a man to the Peerage or award 
any other honour at any time, as, for 
example, when a man is made a Judge. 

Kronstadt. It is the commercial 
harbour and the fortress serving Lenin¬ 
grad, lying 20 miles from that city.on an 
island where the River Neva flows into 
the Gulf of Finland. The Russians have 
been transferring some of its guns to 
Baltiski, the Estonian port they have 
acquired at the mouth of the gulf. 
Kronstadt was founded by Peter the 
Great. 

Margarine. This is a butter sub¬ 
stitute which became an important 
article of food during the Great War. 
Prior to 1914 about 1000 tons a week 
were manufactured in tliis country, 
but in 1920 the quantity was about 
8000 tons a week. Margarine owes its 
origin to the offer of a prize by the 
French Government in 1869, which was 
won by a chemist named Mege-Mouries 
who made a digestible mixture front 
fresh beef fat, which he later churned 
with milk. Purified vegetable fats are 
largely used in the margarine made 
■ today and by the addition of the 
vitamins A and D an excellent cheap 
substitute for butter is produced. 


Mines. A mine is a charge of ex¬ 
plosive in a case fitted with horns (or 
antennae) which fire the mine when a 
ship hits them. International Law 
permits the laying of mines anywhere 
in the sea for the protection of a port or 
to prevent the passage of ships, but it 
stipulates that the mines should be 
anchored to the sea-bed, and if adrift 
become ineffective within an hour; and 
that neutral countries should be advised 
where minefields are. Our Navy obeys 
this law and fits to each mine a device 
rendering it harmless should it break 
loose, but the Germans ignore the law 
and set adrift mines which float any¬ 
where, and must prove a danger to 
shipping now and for years after the 
war has ended. 

OfOpCSa Float. This is a torpedo- 
shaped object towed from a mine¬ 
sweeper, and has attached a wire running 
below the surface of the sea to another 
Oropesa Float towed by another mine¬ 
sweeper. The wire is fitted with an in¬ 
strument which cuts the cable anchoring 
mines to the sea-bed, the mines then be¬ 
ing exploded by rifle fire as soon as they 
reach the surface. Oropesa was the name 
of the first trawler to use this float. 

Padre. This is the word which soldiers 
and sailors use for the chaplain attached 
to their unit, Pronounced with the e like 
ay, the word comes from the Portuguese 
for priest, or father. 


When Arthur Mee and his little band 
of workers visited the villages of Winster 
and Birchover while gathering material 
for the Derbyshire volume of the King’s 
England, they came upon the home of 
Llewellyn Jewitt, the 19th century 
antiquary, at Winster, and the Druid 
remains on Hartle Moor near Birchover. 

Both these are in the news again, for 
the great Druid stones known as the 
Four Grey Ladies about which Llewellyn 
Jewitt wrote so much have been re¬ 
erected and now stand as they did 3000 
years ago. 

These stones weigh more than ’five 
tons each, and have been set in concrete 
beds at exactly the same depths as they 
were a thousand years before the world 
heard of Bethlehem. One of the stones 
told its own story of when it had fallen. 
That it had been lying nearly fiat for 
thousands of years was proved by the 
fact that weathering grooves had been 
worn on its side. On the other stones,. 
which had not fallen so much, the 
weathering was on the top. 

Gertrude & Her Eggs 

Gertrude, the patriotic Guiseley, York¬ 
shire, hen, is giving the lead to other hens 
in the effort to produce more foo’d. In 
336 days Gertie laid 3x4 great eggs, their 
weight being six times that of her own 
body. Already she has won four egg- 
laying trophies and a gold cup. She is 
clucking her way to victory. 

Hitler’s Best-Seller 

The great roof of Foyle’s wonderful 
bookshop in London has been covered 
with surplus copies of Mein Kampf.’ 
Banned in Germany, used for protection 
against bombs in London, the Hitler 
best-seller has met an unhappy end. 

THINGS SEEN 

Two houses being built out of one 
giant Kauri tree in New Zealand. 

In Newark Cattle Market wheat two 
inches high growing in the groove on 
the running board of a farmer’s car. 

The Editor lunching off peas and 
beans gathered at Biggleswade in 
November. 

A man sitting on a lorry load of 
uncovered meat in the City of London. 

A canary in a fir-tree with a cage 
placed beloxv in the hope of recap¬ 
turing it. 

A black cat at Herne Bay with two 
white lines painted on it for safety in 
the Blackout l 
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BRINGING THE WATER 
THROUGH THE ROCK 

What is claimed to be the longest 
aqueduct in the world is now being 
built for New York. By 1945, if all is 
well, it will be supplying the city with 
a million gallons of water a day, and 
by 1952 will convey 5,000,000 gallons 
a dav to the greatest city in the New 
World. 

Work is now going on 24 hours a 
day and seven days a week on a gigan¬ 
tic system of aqueducts for linking 
New York with Rondout Creek, 85 
miles away. The water will flow in 
what is to be known as the Catskill 
tunnel, and the aqueduct is now being 
blasted through solid rock. In many 
places it is more than a quarter of a 
mile underground. There are two 
reasons for this. One is that by carry¬ 
ing the tunnel through rock the 
engineers save the expense of building 
a roof, and the other is that the tunnel 
is out of reach of attack from the air. 

WATCH YOUR STEPS 

Many accidents are taking place on 
unlighted stairs in the home because 
people turn out the lights in passages 
and on stairways instead of screening the 
lights. The Safety First Association, 
while reminding us that in peace time 
more people die from accidents in every¬ 
day pursuits than on the roads, urge 
that in arranging their blackout people 
should make sure that stairs, can be 
brightly lit before a rapid descent is 
made, as in an air-raid, and at all times 
be kept free from.obstructions. 

THE MOTORIST SEES OVER THE HILL 

On the crest of a steep hill outside 
Minneapolis a device has been erected 
called a Trafficscope. 

It consists of a number of long, 
narrow glass prisms, or triangular bars 
of glass, suspended from a steel frame¬ 
work over the road. These prisms reflect 
the images of objects on either side of 
the hill, so that they are visible on the 
other side. 

The device acts as a sort of third eye 
for the motorist who, when approaching 
the crest from either direction, can look 
up into the glass and see about 1000 feet 
down the other side. 

A CRUSOE ROUND THE WORLD 

Captain William Sallsten will have 
a great welcome from boys and girls 
everywhere he goes, for he is sailing 
round the world in the type of craft 
that Robinson Crusoe used—a cata¬ 
maran 28 feet long and with a 25-foot 
beam. 

The American sea captain left New 
York the other day on the first lap of 
his adventurous trip, which he is 
making to collect rare marine plants 
for Harvard University. 

Honolulu will be the first place to 
see his queer-looking craft, which 
consists of three copper-sheathed 
canoes on which a raft is built; there 
is a 32-foot mast and Marconi rigging. 
Then the South Sea Islands will greet 
him, and then New Zealand and 
Australia and eventually Europe. The 
whole trip will probably take him 
four years. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Fill up gaps among lettuces, and pro¬ 
tect them from attacks of slugs and 
birds ; wood-ashes and soot combined 
should be dusted on them occasionally. 

Horse-radish may be planted now. 
Plant garlic if not already done ; if the 
soil is too wet defer planting till spring. 

Lawns will be benefited by dressings 
of well-rotted stable manure and sifted 
clean soil, in equal parts well mixed. ■ 



Going to School 


THE BIRD THAT LAYS 
ONE EGG 


Among the lamentations at the 
disappearance of rare, wild birds is one 
melodious note. The lyre birds arc 
increasing in Australia. 

They lay only one egg a year, so 
that their progress is all the more 
creditable to South Victoria and 
Queensland where they flourish, and 
which testify to the joyful fact in a 
Report on Empire birds. 

In another section of the same 
Report Dr Leonard Gill says that 
wild birds are doing very well in South 
Africa. They are better treated there 
because the man with a gun is so busy 
in the pursuit of bigger game. 


TWAS IN A YORKSHIRE BAY 


It will be long before a little town on 
the Yorkshire coast forgets the brave 
thing done the other week by Captain 
Leo Romyn. 

A mine which had broken loose from 
its. North Sea moorings was floating in 
the bay, and the captain, plunging into 
the sea, swam out to the parcel of death 
bobbing about in the water and, at the 
risk of being blown to pieces, steered it 
away from the sea-wall so that it was 
eventually beached in soft sand under 
the cliffs. At any moment the mine 
might have exploded, for the sea'was 
rough and only a sharp jolt on a stone 
was required to force the detonator into 
position, but no disaster occurred. 


London evacuees from Shepherd’s Bush on the way to school in Lacock Abbey, 
the historic building in Wiltshire where Fox Talbot, the pioneer photographer, 
made his first negative. The Abbey was built in the thirteenth century. 


ROLL UP THE WINDOW 

We hear that after ten years of 
research a group of scientists belong¬ 
ing to five American factories have 
developed a new kind of glass, crystal 
clear and capable of being rolled up 
like a rug. 

Over a million pounds have been 
spent on research, but no doubt the 
money will prove to have been well 
spent, for glass which can be rolled up 
must be invaluable. It will bulge and 
bend without cracking, splintering, or 
breaking. For safety this glass is 
ideal, and should come into general 
use for vehicles. 

THESE THREE 

When the German steamer Steuben 
went aground at Daugava she had on 
board 2856 Germans whom she was 
bringing away from Latvia. 

When she was refloated three days 
later the number of Germans on board 
was 2859. 

The explanation is that in the interval 
three births had taken place on the ship. 

MR KERSHAW SEES IT THROUGH 

Now there is dawning another blue day, 

Say, will you let it go useless away ? 

Mr William Kershaw of Oldham does 
not let his days go useless away. The 
other day he was very busy. He got up 
very early, for he had a number of letters 
to acknowledge, which he did in his firm, 
copperplate hand. Then he had a good 
breakfast, climbed a hill 1000 feet high, 
dug a big hole in the garden and filled 
one up he had made the day before. 
Then he did a little playing on his fiddle, 
had another walk, came home and sat 
down. with his family to celebrate his 
90th birthday. 


SHARKS OR NAZIS? 

Three German sailors left their ship, 
the cargo steamer Uhenfels, when it 
called at Lourenco Marques, in Portu¬ 
guese West Africa. 

They had £4 in their pockets .and 
decided to make the long trek into 
Zululand, where they were arrested 
by the South African police and taken 
to Maritzburg, where they have been 
interned. 

When arrested the police gave them 
the best meal they had enjoyed for a 
long time, and the men said they 
would rather be eaten by sharks than 
go back to Germany. 

GONE MAD 

Captain Mikkelsen, Inspector of East¬ 
ern Greenland, has found the Eskimos 
very puzzled by the manner in which 
European peoples are conducting them¬ 
selves. 

They are now following the war news 
by means of their wireless sets, and 
eagerly asked the captain to explain to 
them what war was. When he told them 
that men were trying to kill each other 
they were astounded and declared that 
the white men must have gone mad. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of December 1914 

The Power of Radium. Sir William 
Crookes has been carrying a very inter¬ 
esting diamond about in his pocket. 
Twelve years ago the diamond was ex¬ 
posed to radium for a few months, with 
the result that it was found to give off 
radium rays strong enough to affect a 
photographic, plate. It has never been 
near radium since, but it is radio-active 
still, and not even boiling in strong acids 
has destroyed the power that a slight 
touch of radium put into it years ago. 


2000 YEARS AGO IN 
THE ARCTIC 

What was happening in the Arctic 
about the time Julius Caesar was 
invading Britain ? 

Till lately no one could have said, 
but thanks to Helge Larsen, a Danish 
archaeologist, we may now say that 
life was going on in one corner of the 
Arctic much as it does today. Helge 
Larsen, Curator of the National 
Museum at Copenhagen, lias uncovered 
in Alaska remains of an Eskimo 
village at least 2000 years old. With 
its 200 dwellings it differs from any 
village yet found in Alaska or Green¬ 
land, but the evidence goes to show 
that ite inhabitants lived much the 
sort of life that Eskimos enjoy today. 

MOSCOW'S TRAMWAY TRUCKS 

In Moscow tramways arc now being 
used for goods traffic. 

As on our own railways, night is the 
busiest time, when special open cars are 
used by many industrial enterprises. 
Large quantities of building material 
are moved by this means, bricks, 
cement, and so on being delivered to 
building sites along the tram route, 
while excavated earth is carried away 
on the return journeys. This form of 
cartage is found to be very cheap. 

BIRD THAT SINGS 

it is many moons since Luslianya 
was given the name of Bird That 
Sings at a pow-wow of Red Indian 
tribes in Oklahoma. 

The shy little maiden’s voice grew 
in beauty and at the University of 
Oklahoma she was chosen for a solo 
role in an Indian festival. Three years 
later she went to Berlin to study sing¬ 
ing. She became a friend of Tetrazzini 
and sang in every European capital. 

But the greatest moment in 
Lushanya’s life was the other night 
when she made her operatic debut 
in America. She sang the title role of 
Aida with Chicago Opera Company, 
and in the audience was her proud 
mother with members of her tribe ! 
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They Meet Again 

E hear much of Moral Rearmament, 
and we cannot help thinking that 
its spirit has been at work in the 
RAF. 

We remember the story of a German 
airman who had been led to believe 
that if he came down in this country 
he would be shot. He came down, 
crashing with three colleagues, two of 
whom died. Lying in hospital, our air¬ 
man was told that a visitor had called, 
and in walked, bearing flowers and 
cigarettes, the RAF man who had 
shot him down ! 

© 

Thrashing Time 

pROM Selby in Yorkshire comes a 
story of an evacuee boy who took 
fright. 

He was on a farm ; and as all his 
letters showed that he was having 
the time of his life it was a shock to 
his mother when he appeared unex¬ 
pectedly in Hull. " Why have you 
run away ? ” she asked, and the lad 
replied: " I heard the farmer say 
this morning that he would have the 
thrashing machine out tomorrow.” 

© 

The Shame of a 
Noble Town 

w* have a pathetic little note from 
a C N writer who has gone 
down to Guildford in these days. 
This is it: 

Guildford, more'shame to it, has no 
public library. 

It is a true cause for shame, for 
Guildford is one of the finest towns 
south of London, with one of the best 
streets in England and with the only 
official Remembrancer in England. 
How sad it must be for this Remem¬ 
brancer, a famous man and our dear 
friend, to know that the boys of 
Guildford cannot borrow Wordsworth 
to read for inspiration in these days. 

© 

The Polish Ambassador 

Js not Count Raczynski, the Polish 
Ambassador, one of the most 
refined speakers of delicate English 
ever broadcast by the BBC? 

We have rarely heard more moving 
appeals than his, and the sound of 
his voice must stir the hearts of all 
humane people, and bring home to 
them the profound depths of the 
tragedy of Poland. We beg our 
readers to send a mite to help his 
people to the Polish Relief Fund, 
•io, Grosvenor Place, S.W.x. 

© 

The Blackout Death-Roll 

'J'he Blackout road record is a 
trifle better, but still exceedingly 
bad. In October the deaths in the 
dark numbered 564. In September 
the daily total of killed numbered 37 ; 
in October they numbered nearly 30. 

If this rate continues the road 
deaths in three years will number 
about 40,000, or nearly the number 
in an Army Corps. 


fjSySSlI 
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THE EDITOR'S WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



Listen to the Still Small Voice 

Behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord; but the 
Lord was not in the wind. 

And after the zvind an earthquake, but the Lord zvas not in 
the earthquake. 

And after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire. 
And after the fire a-still small voice, and it was so. 


'The three striking letters MR A 
have come to stand all over 
the world for one of the signi¬ 
ficant events of our time—the 
movement for Moral Rearma¬ 
ment to which the C N has often 
referred. 

We all remember Lord Bald¬ 
win’s appeal, supported by many 
other famous men, and it is good 
to see the new appeal by the 
Earl of Athlone, who declares, 
as Lord Baldwin did, that the 
choice is between moral rearma¬ 
ment and national decay. It is 
true. We must re-arm ourselves 
from within. We must seek the 
strength that does not fail us. 
We must believe that our hope 
of peace is sure only when' it is 
planted in Him with whom all 
things are possible. 

We have grown up rich and 
powerful in material things ; we 
must grow up rich and powerful 
morally. We must impress the 
world not only with our scien¬ 
tific power, our material resources, 
our economic wealth, but most 
of all with our moral strength, 
without which the rest is as 
nothing. 

We like what Admiral Byrd 
has said about it all. He is one 
of those who believe in listening 
to the Still Small Voice. Broad¬ 
casting not long ago, he told of 
a discovery which has thrilled 
him more than all his discoveries 
of land in the vast Polar spaces. 

“ It was on my lonely vigil 
during the Polar night,” he said, 
“ that I learnt the power of 
silence, of the quiet time. The 
values and the problems of life 
sorted out when I began to 
listen.” That is what many 
others have found too. Quarrels 
in families have been settled, and 
people have ’ found a way of 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



Under the Editor's Table 

mayor has started a stay-in strike to increase the 
petrol ration. If he doesn’t succeed he will be put out. 


0 

ffUE German leaders want 
to keep everything except 
their word. 

□ 

Manners have been very 
good in the Blackout, 
declares a newspaper. Any¬ 
how, you can't see if they 
aren’t. 

If a horse can feed m 

when it has no bit in M EAT is scarce. Times are 
its mouth out of joint. 


Qay coloured china breaks 
the monotony. Until 
somebody breaks the china. 
0 

]\/f otorists in a hurry 
should drive with extra 
care. They should drive 
carefully at any rate. 

0 

g.vDDLERS are busy again. 
Theirs is a stable 
industrv. 


Olga Malkowska 
of Poland 

It will be welcome news to all C N 
readers that our old friend Madame 
Malkowska, long the C N correspon¬ 
dent in Poland and Founder of the Girl 
Guides there, has received a bronze 
medal from the Queen as a mark of 
honour for tlie brave Polish Guides. 

" This is for the Guides,” said the 
Queen in handing the medal to 
Madame Malkowska, “ but nobody 
has deserved it more than you.” 


escape from fear, greed, and all 
the other evils which cause strife 
and war. 

Then Admiral Byrd spoke of 
listening to God as a great adven¬ 
ture of the spirit, an even greater 
adventure than his thrilling Polar 
explorations. 

“ I went exploring,” he said, 
“ because I was fired by those 
pioneers of history who felt the 
urge of charting uncharted seas 
and discovering unknown places. 
Today, in the crisis which 
threatens to destroy freedom and 
civilisation, the most important 
pioneering is to be done in the 
realm of the spirit. On the eve 
of my departure for the Ant¬ 
arctic I want to say that I believe 
that this way lies the great hope 
for peace.” 

We accept as a commonplace 
a man’s voice carried by radio 
to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Why not the Voice of the 
Living God as an active, creative 
force in every home, every busi¬ 
ness, every Parliament ? 

We hear much of the failure 
of Christianity, but the truth 
about Christianity is that it has 
never been tried on a world¬ 
scale. Millions of lives have 
proved that it is true, and that 
it is the only source of enduring 
peace, and happiness, but the 
world still waits to see whole 
nations willing to listen to the 
Voice of God and to be guided 
by His Will. This week-end is 
the time of a great crusade by 
the Oxford Group for persuading 
a hundred million people to 
listen to God, and no man can 
say what a miracle would be 
wrought if the dream could 
come true. Shall we try it ? 

Listen. Give yourself a quiet 
little thinking time. 







Olga Malkowska in the days when she 
was founding the Girl Guides in Poland 

The day when she took her school 
Guides on a train which was bombed 
by the Germans will long remain one 
of the most vivid memories of the Chief 
Guide of Poland. As they fled from 
the train into the fields the Germans 
machine-gunned them, and the girls 
lay down flat and then escaped to an 
orphanage from which the staff had 
fled. They were happily able to take 
charge of the orphanage while their 
Leader came to London, calling at the 
C N office to tell of her tragic adven¬ 
tures. “ We will hang your Malkowska 
on a tree,” said the young Nazis, but 
happily, though they turned their 
machine-gun on her as she crossed a 
square, the young Germans growing 
up with this pagan barbarism have 
not been able to deprive Poland of 
the noble spirit of Olga Malkowska, 
story-teller, poet, and Chief Guide of 
this long-suffering land. 

She will return to build up Poland 
anew, to work as she worked with 
Pilsudski, and she will take back with 
her the bronze medal from the Queen 
as a mark of the admiration of the 
British nation for a people broken but 
not beaten, patient but not despairing. 
Well she knows that Poland will rise 
again, and after exciting adventures in 
two European wars Madame Mal¬ 
kowska will look out upon her beloved 
Carpathian Mountains with a youth 
renewed like the eagle’s and hope 
eternal in her gallant Polish heart. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

There are many isms today io perplex 
us, as Lord Tweedsmuir has said, but 
there is only one ism that kills the soul, 
and that is pessimism. 
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The Tale the Poet Tells 

TTiie poet doth not only show you 
the way, but giveth so sweet a 
prospect into the way as will entice 
any man to enter into it; nay, he doth, 
as if your journey should lie through a 
fair vineyard, at the very first give 
you a cluster of grapes, that full of that 
taste you may long to pass farther. 

He cometh to you with words set 
in delightful proportion, and with a 
tale, forsooth, he cometh unto you ; 
with a tale which holdeth children 
from play, and old men from the 
chimney corner. Sir Philip Sidney 

Say Not the Struggle 
Naught Availeth 

S ay not the struggle naught availeth. 
The labour and the wounds are 
vain ; 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth. 

And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field,. 

For while the tired waves, vainly break¬ 
ing, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far bade, through creeks and inlets 
making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 
"When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly ! 
But westward, look ! the land is bright. 

Arthur Hugh Clough 

From a Prison Cell 

O ver two centuries have passed since 
Madame Guyon’s brave spirit 
entered into rest, but her name is 
remembered in France. 

Born in 1648, she was a mystic, 
believing that we find God by quiet 
contemplation. She had a hard life, 
and was denounced as a heretic and 
twice imprisoned for her teaching. 

Like Joan, she had her voices, and 
nothing could shake her belief in 
them. Even when under arrest her 
spirit mounted as on wings, and in her 
prison cell she wrote these verses : 

A little bird I am, 

Stmt from the fields of air : 

And in my cage I sit and sing 
To Him who placed me there : 

Well pleased a prisoner to be, 

Because, my God, it pleaseth Thee. 

Nought have I else to do : 

I sing the whole day long : 

And He whom most I love to please 
Doth listen to my song : 

He caught and bound my wandering 
wing. 

But still He bends to hear me sing. 

SOUND THE CLARION 

S ound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 

To all the sensual world proclaim 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

Thomas Osbert Mordaunt 

How Sleep the Brave 

H ow sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 

William Collins 



The Vain World Comes and Goes: 
and Let St Come and Go 


On the eve of revolutions which shook all 
Europe in 1S4S Lord Macaulay, imagining 
a baby asleep in a cradle, saw in his vision a 
curtained room in an old English mansion 
where came the fairy queens who rule our 
birth according to the fairy tales. One by 
one they came, the Queens of Gain and 
Power, then Fashion passed, and Pleasure, 
and at last One of whom we may think as 
the Queen of our National Fortune; and 
this is what Macaulay imagined her saying: 

'T'here are who, while to vulgar eyes 
they seem 

Of all my bounties largely to partake, 
Of me as of some rival’s handmaid 
deem, 

And court me but for gain’s, power’s, 
fashion’s sake. 

To such, though deep their lore, 
though wide their fame, 

Shall my great mysteries be all un¬ 
known : 

But thou, through good and evil, 
praise and blame. 

Wilt not thou love me for myself 
alone ? 

Yes ; thou wilt love me with exceeding 
love; 

And I will tenfold all that love repay, 
Still smiling, though the tender may 
reprove, 

Still faithful, though the trusted may 
betray. 

For aye mine emblem was, and aye 
shall be, 

The ever-during plant whose bough I 
wear, 

Brightest and greenest then, when 
every tree 

That blossoms in the light of Time is 
bare. 

IN the dark hour of shame I deigned 
* to stand 

Before the frowning peers at Bacon’s 
side: 

On a far shore I smoothed with tender 
hand. 

Through months of pain, the sleepless 
bed of Hyde : 

I brought the wise and brave of 
ancient days 

To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined 
alone: 

I lighted Milton’s darkness with the 
blaze 

Of the bright ranks that guard the 
eternal throne. 

And even so, my child, it is my 
pleasure 

That thou not then alone shouldst 
feel me nigh, 


When, in domestic bliss and studious 
leisure. 

Thy weeks uncounted come, un¬ 
counted fly; 

KTot then alone, when myriads, 

’ closely pressed 

Around thy car, the shout of triumph 
raise ; 

Nor when, in gilded drawing-rooms, 
thy breast 

Swells at the sweeter sound of woman’s 
praise. 

No: when on restless night dawns 
cheerless morrow, 

When weary soul and wasting body 
pine. 

Thine am I still, in danger, sickness, 
sorrow, 

In conflict, obloquy, want, exile, 
thine: 

Thine, where on mountain waves the 
snowbirds scream. 

Where more than Thule’s winter barbs 
the breeze, 

Where scarce, through lowering clouds, 
one sickly gleam 

Lights the drear May-day of Antarctic 
seas: 

Thine, when around thy litter’s track 
all day 

White sandhills shall reflect the blind¬ 
ing glare ; 

Thine, when, through forests breathing 
death, thy way 

All night shall wind by many a tiger’s 
lair; 

Thine most, when friends turn pale, 
when traitors fly, 

When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly 
proud, 

For truth, peace, freedom, mercy, 
dares defy 

A sullen priesthood and a raving 
crowd. 

A midst the din of all things tell 
and vile. 

Hate’s yell, and envy’s hiss, and 
folly’s bray, 

Remember me ; and with an unforced 
smile 

See riches,, baubles, flatterers, pass 
away. 

Yes : they will pass away ; nor deem 
it strange: 

They come and go, as comes and goes 
the sea : 

And let them come and go : thou, 
through all change, 

Fix thy firm gaze on virtue and on 
me. 


A Yeoman of England 


M y father was a yeoman, and had no 
lands of his own, only he had a 
farm of three or four pounds a year at 
the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled 
so much as kept half a dozen men. 

He had walk for a hundred sheep, and 
my mother milked thirty kine. He was 
able, and did " find ” the king, with 
himself and his horse, while he came 
to the place that he should receive the 
king’s wages. I can remember that I 


buckled his harness when he went unto 
Blackheath Field. He kept me to 
school, or else I had not been able to 
have preached before the king’s majesty 
now. He married my sisters with five 
pound, or twenty nobles apiece ; so 
that he brought them up In godliness 
and fear of God. He. kept hospitality 
for his poor neighbours, and some alms 
he gave to the poor. And all this did 
he o£ the said farm. Hugh Latimer 
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In the Darkest Night 

Tn these days, when there is a good 
deal of the Valley of the Shadow 
about life, I am going to keep a card 
up on my wall by my bed, to be 
renewed every week, and it is headed 
Registered Sunshine, and I am going 
to put down any bright things the 
Lord sends in the day, so that I may 
definitely give thanks at night. 

A very tired body is so apt to say 
“ Oh dear ” instead of Hallelujah. 

Well, I have begun my register 
grandly. Yesterday’s thanksgiving is 
recorded. A visit from L. H. You 
know how she would be, strong, breezy, 
and yet, oh, her tender sympathy. 
How we realise, in these times of 
uncertainty and weakness, that in the 
darkest night there is “ Light in the 
dwellings of the Israelites.” 

A. J. Ekins, in a letter 

Above the Wrecks of Time 

A ll things perish, and the strongest 
Often do not last the longest. 

The stately ship is seen no more, 

The fragile skiff attains the shore ; 

And while the great and wise decay. 
And all their trophies pass away, 

Some sudden thought, some careless 
rhyme. 

Still "floats above the wrecks of time. 

W. E. H. Lecky 

Nothing Like ft Ever Seen 

A s for the British, there never was 
such a race. They absolutely 
hold the Seven Seas. They sent to 
France the largest army any people ever 
sent over the sea. They are financing 
most of their allies and they have 
turned this whole island into gun and 
shell factories. They made a great 
mistake at the Dardanelles and they 
are slower than death to change their 
set metho'ds, but no family in the land, 
from charcoal burners to dukes, hesi¬ 
tates one moment to send its sons into 
the army. When the news comes of 
their death they never whimper. When 
you come right down to hard facts, the 
courage and the endurance of the 
British and the French excel anything 
ever before seen on this planet. All 
the old stories of bravery from Homer 
down are outdone every day by these 
people. 

Walter Page, American Ambassador in 1916 

LIFE’S SUNNY HOURS 

By Charlotte Bronta 

[ ife, believe, is not a dream 
1 So dark as sages say ; 

Oft a little morning rain 
Foretells a pleasant day. 

Sometimes there are clouds of gloom, 
But these are transient all; 

If the shower will make the roses 
bloom, 

O why lament its fall ? 

Rapidly, merrily, 

Life's sunny hours flit by, 
Gratefully, cheerily, 

Enjoy them as they fly ! 

What though Death at times steps in 
And calls our best away ? 

What though sorrow seems to win, 
O’er hope, a heavy sway ? 

Yet hope again elastic springs. 
Unconquered, though she fell; 

Still buoyant are her golden wings. 
Still strong to bear us well. 

Mianfully, fearfully, • 

The day of trial bear, 

For gloriously, victoriously, 

Can courage quell despair! 

The Fool and the Wise 

A fool can ask more questions than 
a wise man can answer, but a wise 
man cannot ask more questions than 
he will find a fool ready to answer. 

Archbishop Whateley 
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The Wonderful White 
World of Antarctica 



Admiral Byrd’s Antarctic snow-cruiser 


I t is just ten years this week since 
Admiral Byrd flew above the South 
Pole and looked down on the scene of 
Amundsen’s great triumph and Captain 
Scott’s bitter disappointment. 

Now the Admiral is setting out from 
America to explore for the third time 
the vast white continent which for 
over a century has been the goal of 
many adventurers. 

Antarctica is a vast land five 
million square miles in area, and so 
half as big again as the United States, 
but half its long coastline and the’ 
greater part of its interioV are still 
unknown to man. 

The Ice Barrier 

Captain Cook sailed south to find 
out whether land existed at the 
bottom of the globe, and though he 
was the first to cross the Antarctic 
Circle, a barrier of ice stopped him on 
the 71st parallel and he returned home 
to report that no habitable land 
existed in that part of the world. 

Cook’s record stood for 50 years 
until James Weddell penetrated the 
Antarctic waters three degrees farther. 
The Weddell Sea recalls his exploit. 
The names of King William and his 
Queen Adelaide recall the voyages 
undertaken by the ships of the Enderbv 
whaling firm during their reign, while 
this firm’s name is given to land 
descried by one of their captains. 

Then came science, anxious to 
discover the Magnetic South Pole, 
and there was great rivalry between 
France, Britain, and America. Next 
year will mark the centenary of two 
discoveries, though in neither did 
man's foot touch the actual continent. 
Jules D’Urville for France set foot on 
an islet off the coast, which he named 
and claimed as Adelie Land, and 
Charles Wilkes for America undoubt¬ 
edly sighted the highlands on the' 
tract which now bears his name. 

Erebus and Terror 

Captain James Clark Ross for 
England succeeded in getting seven 
degrees farther to the south than 
Captain Cook, named twin volcanoes 
Erebus and Terror after his ships, and, 
landing on Possession Islands, claimed 
the whole continent for his country. 

It was 30 years later that the first 
steamer entered the Antarctic Circle. 
She was the Challenger with the 
Canadian-born Sir John Murray on 


board, analysing the mud from her 
dredges, ' and ’ insisting that to the 
south lay a true continent, which he 
christened Antarctica. 

Norway in the end was to have the 
pride of planting the first national 
flag on the southern continent, when 
in 1895 Captain Christensen stepped 
ashore at Cape Adare in Victoria Land. 

Many expeditions have explored 
Antarctica in the last 40 years, and it 
is proposed to allocate the continent in 
sectors to the countries to the north. 
Thus the Ross Sea area is claimed 
by New Zealand, though Admiral 
Byrd’s settlement within it on Little 
America should be linked with the 
Marie Byrd and Ellsworth Lands in 
the American sector south of the 
Pacific to the east. Then comes a 
British sector south of the Falkland 
Islands, and then the Norwegian 
sector. Queen Maud Land, south of 
the Atlantic, of which 230,000 square 
miles are claimed by Germany. Next, 
facing the Indian Ocean, is the wide 
sector claimed by Australia, which 
extends round to the Ross sector but 
includes the original Adelie Land 
claimed by France and the American 
highland claimed by Ellsworth, who 
last year named 430,000 square miles 
in the American sector Princess 
Elizabeth Land, a friendly thought. 

The Snow-Cruiser 

So, as Admiral Byrd has said, there 
is not going to be any quarrel about 
national holdings in Antarctica, and 
all the world will follow Admiral Byrd’s 
new expedition with admiration. The 
U S Government has voted £68,000 
toward the £200,000 which the scheme 
will cost and has provided a ship. 

A 33-ton snow-cruiser and two 
aeroplanes fitted with skis form part 
of the equipment, the cruiser being an 
amazing vehicle. Each of its four 
ten-foot wheels with 34-inch tyres , is 
driven independently by 75-I1 p motors 
driven by two 150-h p diesel engines. 
This craft is 55 feet long and 15 feet 
wide, giving living room for four men 
and a year’s supplies, so that it will 
have a cruising range of some 5000 
miles. Another vital fact is that the 
interior can be kept warm when the 
air outside is 100 degrees below zero. 

Admiral Byrd, therefore, should be 
able to make discoveries never possible 
before, discoveries which will add to 
our scientific knowledge and benefit 
all the world. 


The Poor Island 

It is Thousands of 


/'Ance upon a time there was a 
poor little island lost in the mists 
of the North Sea. Today the poor 
island has grown rich beyond her 
dreams and is thousands of times a 
millionaire. That is the wonderful 
truth of the country we live in, and 
there is no finer story anywhere. 

Five generations ago Britain had as 
much natural wealth as she has today. 
There she lay, a tight little island off 
the west coast of Europe, with the 
grey North Sea and the narrow English 
Channel separating her from the 
Continent of Europe, and with her 
face looking across the Atlantic to 
the New World, which was then very 
sparsely inhabited. 

Buried Treasure 

All that we have today we had then. 
There were the fine ports, the good 
climate to work in, the absence of 
insect pests, the fine rivers, the gifted, 
steady, and courageous people, and 
the great stores of minerals under the 
surface. Yet England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland together in 1750 con¬ 
tained only about ten million people, 
whereas today they have about fifty 
millions. Moreover, our enormous 
population today is rich compared 
with the small population of those 
days. Then all England and Wales 
contained only about as many people 
as London has now. 

What magic is it that has worked 
so great a change in these little 
islands ? All the old stories of treasure- 
trove are commonplace compared with 
the story of the buried treasure which 
has made our island rich. 

It had long been' known that 
Britain had a good store of coal, but 
until the eighteenth century it was 
not known either how to mine coal or 
how to use it. It was easy enough to dig 
coal where the seams reached the very 
surface of the ground, but as soon as 
coal was dug to any depth water 
accumulated in the hole and could not 
be got rid of. Coal, of course, lies in 


layers in the ground to very great 
depths, and how to keep the workings 
free from water was the problem. 

The secret of this great British 
treasure-hunt was solved at last by 
the engineers. In 1705 Newcomen 
invented his clumsy but inspiring 
steam-engine for the special purpose 
of pumping water out of coal-mines - 

James Watt, the Glasgow mathe¬ 
matical instrument-maker, saw a model 
of Newcomen’s pumping engine, 
realised its faults, and turned it into a 
real steam-engine; and it happened 
that about the same time Abraham 
Darby discovered that iron could be 
extracted from iron ore by coal fuel. 
Before Darby’s time iron ore was 
always smelted with wood, and 
Britain got rid of splendid forests to 
make tiny quantities of iron. 

As soon as the steam-engine became 
really effective coal-mining became' 
vigorous, although terribly dangerous. 
So backward were people’s ideas in 
those days that women and even 
children worked as miners, under' 
conditions which would not now be 
tolerated for men. But our fore¬ 
fathers were groping in the dark, not 
only in the mines but in every depart-*’ 
ment of life, and they had to learn 
through bitter experience how wrong 
it was to think too much of the 
treasure-hunt and not enough of the 
hunters. 

The Age of Machinery 

Now let us see the sequence of 
events which followed this great 
search for coal. As soon as there was 
plenty of coal, and it was known that 
iron ore could be smelted with it, 
there came to be plenty of iron, and: it 
was possible for men to turn their, 
thoughts to making machines of iron, 
to be driven by the steam-engine. Sol 
inventive minds set themselves to: 
work, and the Age of Machinery 
dawned at the end of the iSth century. 

Then a very remarkable change 
occurred. We had not been an in- 
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ventive country. When we needed a 
big piece of engineering we had to go 
to the Continent for it. 

With the British invention of the 
steam-engine all this was changed. 
Our men became, 1 and for long 
remained, the chief inventors of 
the world. They invented spinning 
machinery, weaving machinery, saw¬ 
mills, blast-furnaces, and a thousand 
other devices to assist the labour of 
man with mechanical power. Before 
the end of the eighteenth century 
factories were growing up and the 
^Industrial Revolution had begun. . 

Perhaps the most magnificent in¬ 
vention which we owe to the coal- 
hunt is the railway, which has changed 
the face of the world and all the con¬ 
ditions of civilisation. Let us see how 
the railway idea began. 

What We Owe to Coal 

Colliery engineers, like Richard 
Trevithick and George Stephenson, 
were confronted witli the problem of 
'ii'ioving the great quantities of coal 
Which came to be produced. It was 
to help wagons along a colliery road 
£hat rails were first laid on the ground. 

The colliery engineers pursued the 
problem of moving coal. They put 
a steam-engine on wheels, and Tre¬ 
vithick, Hedley, Stephenson, and 
others all contributed helpful ideas. 
Finally came George Stephenson’s 
triumph with the Rocket, when that 
jolly little engine, which in its main 
features is the steam-locomotive of 
today, travelled 2S miles in an hour. 

The railway idea spread like wild¬ 
fire throughout the world. 

C And the steamship was well under 
way before the railroad. British and 
American engineers worked it out, 
and the Atlantic Ocean was crossed 
by a steamship ten years before 
Stephenson built the Rocket. 

So, with the railway and steamship, 
it became increasingly possible to 
trade, for without transport trade is 
impossible. What the great inventors 
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did was to create the possibilities of 
trade on a big scale, such as had never 
existed in the world before. 

Now we sec plainly why and how 
Britain grew into a Treasure Island. 

With our coal, our machinery, and 
our factories we began - to make 
quantities of iron, machines, and 
cotton goods, and to sell a great deal 
to places abroad, so completely chang¬ 
ing the conditions of British trade. 

Wealth From Overseas 

Thus we began to draw upon the 
wealth of all the world. Our country 
is not naturally rich, save in coal and 
iron. Most of the other metals we 
lack in quantity enough for our needs. 

Armies of our workpeople arc em¬ 
ployed on working raw materials which 
have to be imported. In the dark 
old days we had not the means to 
get them, and what the great treasure- 
hunt did was to make it possible for us 
to win wealth from all the world. 

In the eighteenth century our small 
population lived almost entirely on 
British resources. Only a rich man 
had much chance to enjoy an article 
that came from abroad. Today we all 
enjoy the products of the world. We- 
may buy at a street barrow fruits 
which kings cif other days never tasted. 

Materials and foods from oversea 
arc in all our shops and houses. 
Scandinavian timber is built into 
our floors and roofs. Cotton from 
America and Egypt is the basis of 
living for hundreds of thousands of 
the people of Lancashire. Wool from 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa is found in every British house. 
India-rubber from Malaya and Ceylon 
appears on the wheels of our motor¬ 
cars, our bicycles, and our motor-buses. 

To pay for all these indispensable 
supplies, without which we should be 
as poor as we were in 1750, and to 
supplement the produce of our agricul¬ 
ture, we send across the seas every 
week many million pounds’ worth of 
British goods, mainly manufactured 
articles, which could not be produced 
but for the buried treasure we have 
rescued. 

Trade, Wonderful Trade 

Then we do a big merchant trade 
also, owning thousands of ships to 
carry our goods. Altogether our little 
island has become thousands of times 
over a. millionaire—that is to say, the 
poor little island which set out 011 this 
treasure-hunt has accumulated that 
enormous wealth. 

Trade, Trade, wonderful Trade! 
We have been made by it, and without 
it we could not carry on. Without 
the wonderful exchanges by which we 
enjoy the wealth of the world our 
country would sink into insignificance. 
It would not be merely that we should 
be poorer ; we should become so poor 
that half our population would be 
driven to emigrate, to seek oversea the 
livelihood which our own poor re¬ 
sources could not provide. 

So the great treasure-hunt of the 
eighteenth century is the secret of the 
riches of the twentieth. It is that and 
nothing else that has made it possible 
for us to bear the burdens that have 
fallen upon us. 
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Helping to Win the War 


A girl engaged at an optical works testing a pair of binoculars destined for use in the Royal Navy 


Women being trained for forestry work carrying in timber for pit-props 


A merry party of land girls helping with the threshing on a Sussex farm 
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LITTER LOUT 
BEWARE 

Not Wanted in Staffordshire 


Venus Now in the 
Evening Sky 

The Glory of the Pleiades 


THE WAR THAT 
DOES NOT STOP 

Roads v Battlefields 


It is cheering news to find stringent 
measures being taken by the Stafford¬ 
shire County Council for the protection 
of its countryside, which contains a 
great portion of Dovedale, Beresford 
Dale, and the whole of the Manifold and 
Hamps Valleys in a domain mapped 
out for a National Park. 

A new byelaw has been confirmed for 
the whole of the county with the ex¬ 
ception of certain boroughs. 

It gives notice that : 

No person shall (except by permission 
of the person or authority having 
control) place or deposit and leave on 
or in any highway or any roadside 
waste ; any common, village green, park, 
recreation ground or other open space 
to which the public have access for the 
time being ; or any water, watercourse 
or ditch in or abutting on any such high¬ 
way, any glass, china, earthenware, tin, 
carton, paper or other rubbish so as to 
create or tend to create a litter. 

Any person offending against this 
byelaw shall be liable on summary con¬ 
viction to a fine of £5. 

The Derbyshire County Council also 
have a byelaw with similar provisions 
against Litter, guarding the beauty spots 
of Derbyshire. 

Last Home of the 
Sailing Ships* 

The Aaland Islands are in the lime¬ 
light, for they must figure in any 
possible control of the Baltic. 

The innumerable bays, inlets, and 
sounds, as well as the inland sea of 
Lumpar in this archipelago offer ideal 
shelter for one or two fleets, and are ice- 
free for a greater part of the winter. 

As for the inhabitants, who live half in 
and half out of the water, they are 
20th century Vikings. They have sailed 
wherever ships could sail. Gustav 
Erikson’s fleet of square riggers which, 
alas, has fast dwindled in the last few 
years, are known the world over. There 
is no sailor who has sailed the seven seas 
who does not know that the Aaland 
Islands are the home of the last of the 
sailing ships. 

There are some 6ooo islands and rocks, 
but only about ioo are inhabited. 

Before the last Great War they were 
under the domination of Russia and 
were heavily fortified, but in Tg2iwere 
neutralised and demilitarised by the 
League of Nations and given to Finland 
—a strange fate, for the islanders are all 
Swedish and speak hardly a w'ord of 
Finnish. 

Visitors to the islands are always 
shown .Lemstroms Canal, which came 
into being one dark night during the 
Crimean War. It happened that part of 
the British fleet became trapped in the 
Lumpar, the inland sea. The way out 
was blockaded by the enemy. There 
was only one tiling for the British to 
do—dig their way out; and so, armed 
with spades, every officer and seaman 
dug for his life. By the morning they 
had deepened a shallow channel to the 
open sea, and crept out through it 
and attacked the surprised Russians in 
the rear 1 

Heroes at Home 

Kenneth McCulloch, 13-year-old mem¬ 
ber of Dumfries Boys Brigade, has been 
awarded the Diploma of Gallant Con¬ 
duct for rescuing another boy. 

Looking across the River Nith, 
Kenneth saw a boy of six fall off a wall 
into the river. He then saw this lad’s 
brother, aged eight, jump down to try 
to save him. Both were in danger of 
drowning, so Kenneth and a friend of 
his own age swam across and dragged 
Six-Year-Old to safety, while two girls 
rescued the other lad. 


T he planet Venus is now coming into 
view in the early evening sky and 
maj' be seen low down in the south-west 
soon after sunset. At the beginning of 
December she sets soon after 5 o’clock, 
but she will set later as the month 
advances until at its end her setting will 
be about 6.20 p m. By then the radiant 
Venus will be unmistakable, far out¬ 
shining all the other planets, including 
the'reddish Mars, now appearing quite 
insignificant and much nearer to the 
brilliant Jupiter, which in the early 
evening is high up and almost due south. 

At present Venus is about 143,000,000 
miles away, but is rapidly reducing the 
distance, so that by the end of December 
she will be 12 million miles nearer. She 
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The brighter stars of the Pleiades. Those 
named may be glimpsed with the naked 
eye, the others through field glasses 


has now begun her great orbital race 
after the Earth which will continue for 
the next nine months ; during this time 
Venus will come nearer still, speeding at 
nearly four miles a second faster than 
our world, while she will increase in 
brilliance, grow apparently larger, rise 
high into the western sky, and linger 
there far into the night as a superb 
object, finally coming to within 28 
million miles of the Earth ; that is some 
8 million miles nearer than Mars came 
last July. 

The eastern sky is now brilliant with 
the stellar radiance of the constellations 
of Auriga, Taurus, and Gemini, with 
Orion rising in the south-east. The 
vanguard of this grand array is the 
magnificent cluster of the Pleiades, 
whose position was indicated on the 

What of Our 
in the 

M any Zoo favourites are following into 
reception areas the “ evacuee " 
children who used to visit Regent’s 
Park to feed and gladden them. 

Some have gone to Whipsnade, some 
to private collections in safe areas, and 
two Californian sea lions whose roar 
has deafened thousands of visitors 
are to take ship and cross the Atlantic, 
honoured guests of the Washington Zoo 
for the duration of the war. 

They return west to the New World 
as they came eastward to the Old, 
passengers borne across an ocean they 
could have swum, had they been given 
time and the sense of direction, for 
their kindred, certain species of common 
seals, make a north to south voyage 
of two or three thousand miles each 
year, returning north over the same 
course in time for the nursery season 
that calls them ashore to the islands 
on which the baby seals are reared. 

The travels of birds, beasts, and 
reptiles at the instance of man would 
make a thrilling book. Some of the 
creatures we see at the Zoo or at 
Whipsnade have been captured in the 
wilds before beginning their tremendous 
journey to London. It may be a 
young rhino or a baby hippo from the 
heart of Africa ; most of the way 
to the coast it will cover on foot, but 
some part of the distance will be eased 
by its carriage in a crate by camels 
or native bearers; and in the train 
will be goats to supply the hopeful 
youngster with milk. 


star-map in the C N for November 18. 
They will be found high in the south¬ 
east between 7 and 9 o’clock, and on the 
dark, moonless nights of the next two 
weeks wall present a lovely sight through 
glasses. 

Though most observers can at first 
distinguish only six stars with the 
unaided eye, close observation will 
reveal seven, all named on our map. 
These were known thus to the ancients 
as the Seven Daughters of Atlas, which 
is seen shining to the left of Alcyone, 
the brightest of the Daughters. Little 
Pleione represented a nymph accom¬ 
panying Atlas. 

From this we see that nine stars are 
perceptible under exceptionally good 
conditions, but opera-glasses will raise 
the number to about 30, while field- 
glasses will reveal others, as shown in 
the map. The most powerful telescopes, 
however, reveal over 2000 sparkling 
stellar points-in this area,-so that this 
vast assemblage contains as many stars 
as are to be seen with the naked eye over 
the entire celestial hemisphere on any 
clear starlit night. 

2000 Brilliant Stars 

Situated at an average distance of 
about 326 light-years—that is 20,632,500 
times farther away than our Sun—the 
immensity of this vast cluster of whirling 
suns may be appreciated from the fact 
that a wave of light would take between 
30-and 40 years to travel from one side 
to the other of the cluster. It is there¬ 
fore as if the whole sphere of space 
between us and, say Capella—that 
brilliant star nearly overhead after 
about 10 o’clock—was filled with up¬ 
wards of 2000 stars of great brilliancy, 
most of them larger than our Sun and 
brighter than Capella. Actually there 
are not more than about 20 stars as 
large or bright as any of the 2000 visible 
in the Pleiades occupying the great 
sphere of space between our Sun and 
Capella. From this we may form some 
conception of what the magnificence of 
the heavens would be like were our world 
and our Sun situated near the borders 
of the Pleiades. G. F. M. 

Zoo Friends 
War? 

Lions, tigers, and leopards have to 
be caged and carried ; giraffes have 
to be cozened into marching, which is 
not so difficult a task as that which 
awaits their arrival in civilisation, 
where routes have to be found on 
railways which frequently have tunnels 
too low for the lordly height of a giraffe. 

The great apes are as difficult 
passengers as timorous children, with 
the strength and fury of angry giants. 
They, like the okapi, and other exotic 
animals, require a diet which must be 
fresh and ample throughout the journey. 
The elands soon become docile once the 
reaction of the chase and capture is over. 

Birds present many problems as 
travellers, from the humming - bird, 
which, weighing but a fraction of an 
ounce, requires repeated meals by day 
lest it should perish of starvation during 
the 12-hour tropical night; to the 
seabird with its ceaseless supplies of 
fish ; the insect-eater and the fruit- 
eaters with the special diets without 
which they die ; and the omnivorous 
ostrich, who would kick his captor’s 
head half off as soon as look at him. 

These and a host of other living 
wonders, beautiful, fragile, fiercely 
powerful and full of vengeance, all 
cross the ocean as part of everyday 
animate merchandise, with a zop as 
their ultimate home, and we hear little 
of their adventurous voyages. Now 
the tide ebbs and carries out the living 
cargoes away from London to the 
country, and even as far as America. 


Somebody has been pointing out that 
between the last war and this the War of 
the Roads has been continuous and 
permanent. 

No peace brings an end to this conflict 
between life and death. Our people fall 
and die while motors pass, and it is as 
if nobody cares, for truly it must be 
said that little has been done effectively 
to end this national scandal. 

More deaths and woundings are 
wrought on our roads than most people 
think of; the casualties, now fast increas¬ 
ing in the Blackout, are greater than 
many battles known before the last 
Great War. 

At the Battle of Waterloo the British 
lost 2Q09 officers and men and 4923 men 
wounded. In 1927 road casualties for 
this country were 5329 killed and 
148,575 injured. In 1937 the highway 
war was still more devastating, 6633 
people killed, 226,402 injured, a total of 
233.035- 

In one year nearly as many people 
were killed on our roads as were killed 
and injured in the Battle of Waterloo ; 
or, if we care to put it another way, the 
road casualties for 1937 were 33 times as 
many as the casualty roll at Waterloo. 

The Maoris Are Coming 

A Maori battalion which will be made 
up of 600 young Maoris is being formed 
in New Zealand, ready to serve wherever 
the army wants them. 

Already 400 young men have enlisted 
from New Zealand’s leading tribe, the 
Arawa tribe, which at the outbreak of 
war made an unconditional offer of man¬ 
power wherever danger threatened. 

The Arawa tribe was one of the seven 
Polynesian tribes in seven canoes who 
set out from Hawaii 25 generations ago, 
finally settling in New Zealand. 

It is a hundred j-ears since the in¬ 
vasion of the white settlers, who Chris¬ 
tianised the Maoris and acquired their 
land. The fact that Maoris and whites 
are today living peacefully side by side 
is a splendid tribute to British coloni¬ 
sation, for Polynesians in other parts of 
the Pacific have not survived European 
contact so well. The 87,000 Maoris in 
the Dominion today are law r -abiding 
citizens who are standing together and 
protecting-their age-old customs. They 
are proud of their race and are greatly 
respected by white people for their 
courage and independence. 

Mechanical Farmer 

Farmers in Illinois have been keeping 
their eye on an experimental 80-acre 
cornfield in El Paso which has been 
worked entirely by machinery for the 
past year. 

A heavy 24-foot rotary hoe planted 
the seed in such a way that each stalk 
would have more than the usual space 
in which to produce perfect ears. Then 
a 27-foot cultivator or finger weeder 
was dragged over the field four times. 

The other day, after a combine had 
husked, shelled, and sacked the grain 
in a single operation, the yield was 
found to be much bigger and to have cost 
less to produce than corn grown by the 
usual methods. 

Too Many Colours 

Incredible as it may seem, the number 
of shades of colours used in the dyeing 
of women’s stockings has reached 600. 

Many of these were hardly to be 
distinguished from each other, and this 
unnecessary and wasteful number is 
now to be reduced to ten. Such is the 
sensible decision of the British Colours 
Council. A great deal of w-aste will be 
avoided, and every reasonable taste 
met. 
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Tales of Last Time 

The Miraculous Box 


He Never Lost Sight 
of His Goal 


/"Ane of the most remarkable stories 
^ of the Great War is told in 
Arthur Mee’s new book on Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight. It comes into 
the story of Ventnor, where some 
wounded men were brought from 
France for convalescence. The story 
of what happened to one of them was 
told long afterwards by the Chairman 
of the Public Health Committee of the 
Island. 

One of the soldiers developed tetanus 
in spite of having been previously 
injected with serum. It was an un¬ 
usually delayed case, and the Ventnor 
convalescent home was not prepared 
for having to give anti-toxin treatment 
nor was there any serum to be had at 
the Island hospital. Some was ordered 
from a mainland hospital, but it was 
feared it would arrive too late. 


At that critical time a box was washed 
up on the shore with the very thing they 
wanted. 

Worrying over the man’s case. Dr 
Robertson happened to mention it to 
a chemist. “ Why,” said the chemist, 
“ only last night the coastguards 
brought me a small box picked up on 
the beach. It obviously contained some 
anti-toxin, but I did not examine it.” 

When the box was opened this bit 
of driftwood from the sea was found to 
contain the serum which would save 
the man’s life. The doctor rushed 
back to the home with it, injected it 
into the patient, who recovered. Other 
medical r equisites were washed ashore, 
and it was discovered that they came 
from a hospital ship torpedoed in the 
Channel; but the little box came 
first ; and it performed its miracle. 


There is always a chance for you if you 
keep on keeping on. 

I T is over 400 years since William Postel 
was born, and he lost his father 
and mother during the Plague in France 
when he was only eight. 

Somehow he had to earn his own 
living, and decided to do it by teaching. 
So for six years he supported himself 
by teaching peasants to read and write, 
saving every little he could for a great 
plan he had in mind. Then, at an age 
when most boys of today have many 
more years of school before them, he set 
out for Paris to learn to be an author. 

When he reached the great capital the 
unfriendly faces in the crowded streets 
scared the country lad, and he nearly ran 
away. But he thought he would be 
laughed at if he went back, so he went 
in search of a lodging. 

He found a garret where he could 
work, and bought some books. He 


learned more every day, but he was 
often hungry and without a fire, and at 
last, when his position seemed desperate, 
he woke one morning to find that a 
thief had come in the night and stolen 
his clothes. 

He was found ill on his bed and taken 
to hospital ; and there he lay, helpless 
and miserable, for two years. At last 
he was well enough to walk again, and 
he left Paris, a beggar. 

Yet, in spite of all, William Postel was 
not giving up his ambition, but he set to 
work in a different way to realise it. 
He went to work in the fields this time 
until he had saved enough money to 
buy himself a decent suit of clothes. 
Then be returned to Paris and became a 
servitor in a college. He studied all the 
time, and in the end he realised his 
childhood’s dream. When he died in 
1581 he had become not only a cele¬ 
brated writer but a great professor of 
mathematics and languages. 


In the Country Now—Larks Flying Away From Northern Climes 


W iiex the weather is mild at this time 
of year you may often see a few 
pipistrelle bats on the wing, hunting for 
insects, but most of them have now 
retired for the winter. Out-of-the-way 
corners and recesses in the roofs of 
churches, barns, and houses are favourite 
places,, and if you are hunting in such 
spots for some lumber that has been 
put away, you will sometimes come upon 
a pipistrelle sleeping. 

These little bats are strange creatures, 
and their mouse-like bodies and bird¬ 
like flight make them seem very uncanny 
if suddenly disturbed. As a matter of 
fact, they are quite harmless. 

The wings are not true wings at all. 
The fingers of the forelimbs have been 
greatly extended, and are covered with 
thin, elastic skin, somewhat in the same 
way as a duck’s feet are webbed. 

Another mammal you may come 
across unexpectedly at this season is the 
hedgehog, though "most of his fellows 
have tucked themselves away snugly 
for the winter. Now and again, however, 


a hedgehog will issue from his hiding- 
place, and his tracks may often be seen 
in the snow along the outskirts of woods 
and coppices. 

Now that the cokl weather is upon us 
the larks are collecting in flocks and 
flying to the southern counties, while 
large numbers come to us from Northern 
Europe. 

The larks will remain in flocks till 
spring, when the gatherings break up, 
and the birds pair. Living in the open 
all the time, and wintering here, the lark 
is a very vigorous bird. It may be seen 
lying out on marshy ground even during 
the severest frost. Its muscular strength, 
too, is very great for its size, for, when 
it soars, its wings arc not motionless : 
they are moving up and down continu¬ 
ously, and all the time the bird is singing 
loudly without a break. 

Another bird that spends the winter 
with us, coming across from Scandinavia 
for the purpose, is the brambling, or 
bramble-finch. It is very like a chaffinch, 
but it can be distinguished from that 


bird by the bright chestnut on the 
shoulders. It lives principally on beech- 



The Lark 

mast, and so, if you wish to see a 
brambling, look under the beech-trees. 
It is interesting to notice, now that the 


trees and bushes are bare, how many 
bird-nests of one kind and another are 
visible. If you have a convenient shed 
in which to keep them, it is a good idea to 
make a collection of discarded nests. 

The goat-moth caterpillar, though 
large and striking, is not a pretty crea¬ 
ture, but you will often come across one 
at this time of year in the chunks of 
wood that are used for fuel in country 
districts, where large fallen branches 
have been blown down from trees. Very 
often these caterpillar pests are the 
cause of the branch falling, for their 
burrowing destroys the wood, and places 
it at the mercy of every wind that blows. 

Many funguses are to be seen, one of 
these, the striped stump-flap, growing 
in parallel lines on old lifeless tree 
stumps. It is like velvet to the touch, 
and varies in colour from grey to yellow 
and brown. The brown or black giant 
tuft fungus may also be found here and 
there, growing at the foot of an old tree, 
and it often attains a width of from two 
to three feet. 


The Cyclotron That Splits an Atom in Two 


O xe of the Nobel Prizes just awarded 
was given to Professor E. O. 
Lawrence for what he has done in 
smashing up the uranium atom with his 
invention of the Cyclotron. 

The cyclotron at his University of 
California weighs 250 tons and can 
discharge a stream of electrified particles 
charged with as much as 38 million volts 
against the atoms which it is desired to 
split up. We may contrast that with 
the puny voltage of less than a quarter of 
a million volts on the high-tension con¬ 
ductors of the Grid. 

These electrified particles are never¬ 
theless exceedingly small, though when 
they issue from the cyclotron the stream 


can actually be seen through a window 
in the apparatus. Billions of them are 
directed at a target of Uranium, and 
billions are needed in order to make sure 
of hitting some of the uranium atoms, 
because the firing of the missiles is like 
trying to hit bulls-eyes strung far apart 
on an invisible clothes line. 

But Professor Lawrence found that 
when his cyclotron bullets did hit an 
atom of uranium, splitting it into two 
parts, an unexpected miracle occurred. 
The two parts flew apart charged with 
a higher electric voltage than that of 
the missile which had made a bull’s-eye 
on the core of the atom ! In other words, 
electric power had been got for nothing. 


The explanation is that this power 
which has been found out, or dug out, is 
the mysterious electro-magnetic force 
which sticks the core of the atom 
together. It is the packing in the atom. 

When Professor Lawrence’s experi¬ 
ments surprised the world of science 
visions of a new source of power spread 
before our eyes. If eight pounds of 
uranium could be successfully split up, 
there was enough spare force in it to 
carry the Queen Mary across the 
Atlantic. It would be a substitute for 
thc 6300 tons of oil fuel the liner now 
bums on her journey. 

But here’s the rub. The engineers 
know how to apply the power in the fuel 


to drive the ship’s turbines and pro¬ 
pellers, while not the cleverest engineer 
can yet imagine how to apply this new¬ 
found electric power of the uranium 
atom. Yet some day they will find the 
way, as surely as the dynamo proceeded 
from the discoveries of Faraday. 

Meanwhile we must possess our souls 
In patience. We have been talking of 
millions of electric volts, but the hard 
fact is that it would take 250 million 
volts of the new power offered free by 
the split uranium atoms to provide one 
horse-power ! 

Yet the day of the uranium atomic 
engine will come, though it is too far off 
for anyone to say when. 


CN BIBLE STRIP PUZZLING PHRASES EXPLAINED 



Casting Bread Upon the Waters 

“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
for ’.thou shalt find it after many 
days” (Ecclesiastes 11, 1). This 
refers to an Eastern practice, 
wherever rivers overflow, of sowing 
seed from boats upon the water. 
When the water recedes the grain 
springs up in the alluvial soil. 


Oxen Treading Out the Corn 

There is an allusion in Deuter¬ 
onomy 25, 4 , to the ox that 
“treadeth out the corn,” the 
commonest way of threshing 
in Palestine being to let oxen 
trample on the wheat or 
barley as it lies on the thresh¬ 
ing-floor. 


Making Straight a Highway 

Palestine roads were very bad, 
and only repaired when some¬ 
one distinguished was to travel 
along them. Hence John the 
Baptist’s message in Matthew 
3 , 3 , “ Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord ; make his paths 
straight.” 


Pouring Corn Into th9 Bosom 

The upper part of the loose 
Eastern garment forms a kind 
of pocket. Hence the allusion 
of Jesus (Luke 6, 3 S), when 
he said of corn, “ Good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken 
together, shall men give into 
your bosom.” 


The Woman at the Well 

When the disciples found Jesus talking with 
the woman of Samaria, they were amazed that 
He should be talking with a stranger of the 
opposite sex, this being contrary to Eastern 
etiquette. The correct rendering is in the 
Revised Version, “ They marvelled"that,He was 
speaking with a woman," not “ the ” woman, 
as in the Authorised Version, John 4 , 27. 
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What About the Poor? 

The Boy Taiks With the Man 


The Boy : When we talked about 
work I couldn’t help wondering why so 
many people are poor. Need poverty 
be ? 

The Man : We have discovered how to 
multiply food and articles of comfort so 
that it is true to say poverty need not 
be, but let us not forget that, because 
mankind is always making progress, our 
idea of poverty changes. People who are 
reckoned poor today commonly possess 
things that a king could not command in 
the old days. You have a watch, I see. 

Boy : Yes, and it goes well, though it 
cost only ten shillings 1 

Man : So you, though not a rich boy, 
possess a wonderful article which onlv 
very rich people could own for long years 
after Peter Hele, the Nuremberg clock- 
maker, invented the mainspring in the 
year 1500. And thus it is with a host of 
other things. We have so many inven¬ 
tions and devices in common use that 
we do not properly appreciate them. 

Boy • But with all these wonderful 
things known there seem to be millions 
who live in ugly houses in dark streets, 
and often I see children dirty and ragged, 
pale and thin. 

Man : You are right to distinguish 
between wonderful inventions and the 
extent of their use. It is because our 
great powers are not properly used that 
so many people remain poor. For cen¬ 
turies it was thought right to let things 
slide. Take one of the most important 
subjects, the building of homes. If was 
for long not even- thought necessary to 
make rules about making new houses 
healthy ; not until quite recent years 
did the Government begin to pull down 
our slums. 

Boy : We talked of the life of animals. 
Isn’t it sad that young animals should 


look well while so many young children 
should go poorly dressed and unhealthy 
looking. 

Man : Yes, and it is sadder still that 
horses should be well stabled and well 
fed while so many men are badly housed 
and ill-fed. 

Boy : Why should such things be ? 

Man : We can only understand if we 
remember that society has been a 
process of slow development. Men were 
unprepared for the inventions that 
enabled more people to live yet crowded 
thecn together. They had to work 
things out by blundering along almost 
blindly, forgetting that, while working 
in mines and factories, they were losing 
the natural gifts of sunlight and fresh air. 
W'e were pioneers in machine industry 
and suffered terribly in the process of 
discovering our mistakes. 

Boy : Then machine work really need 
not spoil the lives that work in it ? 

Man : No, a town can be made like a 
sanatorium, and machine work can be 
done under conditions of health, com¬ 
fort, and safety. Unless it is done 
healthily such work makes people poor, 
by robbing them of the first condition of 
wealth, which is health. Wealth really 
means well-being. 

Boy : So Riches and Wealth are not 
the same thing ? 

Man : By no means ! It profits a man 
nothing to make money at the expense 
of his own personal development as a 
human being. Such a man is rich, but 
not wealthy. What is true of a man is 
true of a nation. The nation of the 
future must aim at using fully the means 
of health for all its people. The means 
exist—the means, that is, to abolish 
poverty ; it is for us to be worthy of 
possessing them. 


A4ECCANO 

ENGINEERING FOR BOYS 


The British way of enjoying the blackout nights 



Ask your dealer for a catalogue 
of Meccano Products, or wrjte 
for a copy to Dept. 27, Meccano 
Limited, Binns Rd„ Liverpool 13. 



WILL FATHER CHRISTMAS FIND 
HIS WAY THIS YEAR? 

For children who have evacuated from East 
London, and for those who have not* v.c 
hope to provide the usual 10,000 Christmas 
Treats—with toys and a lengthy entertain¬ 
ment. Please send your gift to The Rev. Percy 
Ineson, Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, 
Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney,E.l. 



Interesting illus¬ 
trated free leaf¬ 
lets from Dept. 9, 
Hobbies .Ltd.* 
Dereham, Norfolk. 


A set of toots and some wood 
and you’ve got the finest hobby 
for any boy. Hobbies supply 
everything. Complete Tool 
Sets from 1\6. - The A 1 is an 
ideal present at 12/5, At lead¬ 
ing Ironmongers, Toyshops, 
l Stores and Hobbies Branches. 



TOYS 
MODELS 
PUZZLES 
CLOCKS 
TRAY, Etc. 

—and so you can 
with one of 



BRITISH FRETWORK OUTFITS 


40 Children Think It Out 

The Prayer and the Deed at Dinajpur 


We have received this story from one of 
the teachers at the Baptist Mission at Dinajpur 
in India; and we pass it on because it will 
greatly interest C N readers everywhere and 
will bring good cheer to Canon Elliott and the 
great hand of helpers who have built up the 
League of Prayer. 

x the town of Dinajpur in North 
Bengal is a primary boarding school 
for aboriginal children. 

The whole community is very back¬ 
ward, and until comparatively recently 
there was no opportunity of education 
for most of these tribes. 

Although this is a boarding school, 
let it not be confused with such schools 
in England, which are mainly for the 
privileged classes. There are two 
hostels attached to this one, one for 
boys and one for girls. It is with the 
girls’ hostel that we are concerned at 
the moment. 

One Meal a Day 

Girls coming to live in it pay the 
absurdly low fee of one rupee (is 6d) 
a month for board and schooling, and 
the reason is that, although it costs a 
great deal more than this to feed them 
they simply cannot pay any more. When 
they go home for holidays they have to 
work hard in the fields, and often they 
have only one meal a day of the poorest 
fare, which explains why the charge at 
this school is so small. 

During the past two years the Dinajpur 
Boarding School girls have been follow¬ 
ing with the greatest sympathy the 
story of Dr Niemoller and the other 
courageous pastors in German concen¬ 
tration camps ; of the sufferers in China 
on account of the war ; and of the terrible 
plight of the Jewish refugees persecuted 
by the Nazis. 

In August this year, at the beginning 
of the new term, the superintendent of 
the hostel interested them in Canon 
Elliott’s League of Prayer and Service. 
The prayers have been translated for 
them, and the Superintendent explained 
the purpose of them carefully and 
simply so that all might understand. 
One day, after offering prayer in those 
words, it suddenly occurred to her that 
if the girls could do something in the 
spirit of the Affirmation on the back of 
the Prayer Card, which speaks of " be¬ 
friending people in distress at home and 
abroad " it would help to make their 
prayers more real. The suggestion was 
made and was gladly taken up ; it only 
remained to decide whether to help 
Chinese or Jewish refugee children, and 
how to do so most effectively. 

Competition Results 

In C N Competition Number 92 the 
two best correct answers were sent in 
by E. Brownlee, 17, Rusland Road, 
Harrow ; and Margaret Tinning, Fauld, 
Longtown, Cumberland. A prize of 10s 
has been sent to each of these readers. 

The 15 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to the following ; 

Raymond Bednall, Birmingham; M. R. Black¬ 
burn, Wakefield ; Mary Cawley, Northwich ; Gladys 
Cluness, Kin^iorn, Fife ; Margaret Dundas, Thurso ; 
R. Colin Greensmith, Mansfield ; D. G. Griffin, Mans¬ 
field ; Kathleen Hibbert, Leicester; Cicely Hobbs, 
Winchester; Joyce Hodgson, Leicester; Margaret 
Leckie, Bristol; Eric Marsh, Newport, Salop; Vera 
Alarsters, West Bromwich; Raymond Rabbetts, 
Portsmouth ; Dereck Williams, East Molesey. 

The correct answers were : 

t F Shovelling. 2 A Painting. 3 G Pruning. 
4 E Cycling. 5 D Cobbling 6 H Dancing. 7 B Cake¬ 
making. 8 C Ironing. 

In the Kolynos competition which 
appeared in the C N lor October 7 the 
prize money was increased to £10, and 
five shillings is being sent to each of 
forty competitors whose entries were of 
outstanding merit. A list of these 
winners may be had on application to 
Kolynos, 12 Clienies Street, London, 
W.C.i. In addition, 198 consolation 
prizes are being sent to other competitors 
who found the correct words, which 
were.: Kolynos, Whitens, Cleaned, Pro¬ 
tect, Dentist, Brushed. 


The children were advised to think 
prayerfully about it, and two days 
later they were ready to answer. With 
the sublime generosity of the very poor 
they wanted to help both causes, but 
then came the question How ? 

They were full of suggestions with 
the help of the two teachers who live 
with them. A few had pocket : money 
amounting to a few farthings each, and 
they would contribute gladly. Mostly, 
however, they were without money at 
all. Once a week they get meat with, 
their rice at the evening meal, and they 
asked to forgo this so that the money 
saved (is iod) could go to the offering. 
The superintendent agreed that it should 
be done once, for the spirit of sacrifice 
was too beautiful not to be accepted ; 
but the diet is necessarily so plain that 
it does not admit of much reduction. 

It happened that some old clothes had 
been given to them to use as seemed best, 
and the teachers and all the girls who had 
any pice (farthings) decided that, though 
the clothes had been given, it would be 
good in the circumstances that some¬ 
thing (no matter how little) should be 
paid for them. This was done, and 
more went to swell the gift. Others yet 
obtained jobs of housework, gardening, 
compound-cleaning, sewing, and writing, 
for which they were paid at the current 
rates, which are not high. They think 
in pice in this part of the world, and it 
takes 64 pice to make a rupee. Yet all 
they earned for their labour went into 
the mounting offering. 

Their Offering 

There are only 40 children, so we can 
imagine the joy the superintendent felt 
when onemorning before August was out 
they brought the grand total of their 
efforts to her. She looked at it and 
blinked, and looked again to make 
sure; but it was true. The sum amounted 
to 16 rupees and seven annas (64 pice 
are one rupee and four are one anna). 
In sterling it came to £1 4s 8d. 

The children are now waiting eagerly 
to hear that their offerings have been 
received, and they expect it to do a 
great deal. Certainly their prayers have 
become more real and vital as they 
continue to join together in saying : 

Give peace for all time, 0 Lord, and fill 
my heart, and the hearts of all men 
everywhere, with the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

The prayer is more real because, you 
see, they have done something to bring 
it to pass. 

THE BLACKOUT 

A Note From the North 

The Blackout is producing not a few 
unusual things, in the countryside as 
well as in the towns. 

A rambler in a Derbyshire village 
that has never had anything else but a 
Blackout noticed, that cottagers were 
painting their gates white in imitation 
of their fellows in the towns, t City 
dwellers are seeing more of the stars 
than ever before, and, strangely enough, 
more people are falling into the canals 
of the north than before the Blackout, 
although the restricted lighting in no 
way affects lighting on the canals for 
the reason that there never was any 
there before. 

In Manchester a number of unem¬ 
ployed men have set themselves up as 
modern link-boys to see people home 
after a visit to the kinema ; and other 
unemployed men are going round with a 
tin of white paint offering to paint 
key-holes and letter-boxes white for a 
few coppers. 

Many owners of Kennels in the north 
have been overwhelmed with requests 
for leader-dogs such as those used bv the 
blind. . 
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WESTWARD HOI 


TOLD IN AN HOUR 


A Short Version of Charles Kingsley's 
Immortal Story, in Two Instalments 


How A my as Came Home 
the First Time 

ne bright summer’s afternoon in the 
year 1575 a tall and fair boy came 
lingering along Bideford Quay, in his 
scholar’s gown, with satchel and 
slate in hand, watching wistfully the ship¬ 
ping and the sailors, till, just after he had 
passed the bottom of the High Street, he 
came to a group of sailors listening earnestly 
to someone who stood in the midst. The 
boy, all alive for any sea news, must needs 
go up to them, and so came in for the follow¬ 
ing speech, delivered in a loud, bold voice 
with a strong Devonshire accent. 

“ I tell you, as I, John Oxcnham, am a 
gentleman, I saw it with these eyes, and so 
did Salvation Yeo there; and we measured 
the heap, seventy foot long, ten foot broad, 
and twelve foot high, of silver bars, and 
each bar between a thirty and forty pound 
weight. Come along ! Who lists ? Who 
lists ? Who’ll make his fortune ? ” 

“ Who’ll list ? ” cried a tall, gaunt man, 
whom the other had called Salvation Yeo. 
" Wow’s your time ! We’ve got forty men 
to Plymouth now, ready to sail the minute 
we get back; and we want a dozen out of 
you Bideford men, and just a boy or two, 
and then we’m off and away, and make our 
fortunes or go to heaven." 

Then the gaunt man pulled from under 
his arm a great white buffalo horn covered 
with rough etchings of land and sea. 

The horn was passed from hand to hand, 
and the schoolboy got a nearer sight of the 
marvel. To his astonished gaze displayed 
themselves cities and harbours, plate ships 
of Spain, and islands with apes and palm- 
trees, and here and there over-written : 
" Here is gold," and again, “ Much gold 
and silver.” The boy turned it round and 
found, anxious to possess this wonderful 
horn. And Oxenham asked him why he was 
so keen after it. 

“ Because,” said he, looking up boldly, “ I 
want to go to sea.’ I want to see the Indies, 
I want to fight the Spaniards." And the lad, 
having hurried out his say, dropped his head. 

" And you shall,” cried Oxenham. “ Whose 
son are you, my gallant fellow ? " 

" Mr Leigh’s, of Burrough Court.” 

“ Bless his soul! I know him as well as I 
do the Eddystone. Tell your father John 
Oxenham will come and keep him company.” 

The boy, Amyas Leigh, took his way 
homewards, and that night John Oxenham 
dined at Burrough Court; but failed to 
get Mr Leigh’s leave to lake young Amyas 
with him, nor did Sir Richard Grenville, the 
boy’s godfather, who was also at dinner, 
help him with his suit. 

But somewhat more than a twelvemonth 
later Mr Leigh, going down on business to 
Exeter Assizes, caught—as was too common 
in those days—the gaol-fever from the 
prisoners, sickened in the very court, and 
died within a week. 

. " You must be my father now,, sir,” said 
young Amyas firmly to Sir Richard Gren- 
ville on the day after the funeral. 

And shortly afterwards, Amyas having 
broken his slate on the head of Vindex 
Brimblecombe, Sir Richard thought it well 
to go up to Burrough. And, after much talk 
and many tears, matters were so concluded 
that Amyas Leigh found himself riding 
joyfully towards ’Plymouth, and' being 
handed over to Captain Drake, vanished for. 
three years from the good town of Bideford. 

And now he is returned in triumph, and 
the observed of all observers. 

The bells of Bideford church cannot help 
breaking forth into a jocund peal. Bideford 
streets are a very flower-garden of all the 
colours, swarming with seamen and burghers 
and burghers’ wives and daughters, all in 
their holiday attire. Garlands are hung 
across the streets and tapestries from every 
window. Every stable is crammed with 
horses, and Sir Richard Grenville’s house is 
like a very tavern. Along the little church¬ 
yard streams all the gentle blood of North 
Devon, and on into the church, where all 
arc placed according to their degrees, not 
without shovings and whisperings from one 
high-born matron and another. At last there 
is a silence and a looking toward the door, 
and then distant music which comes braying 
and screaming up to the very church doors. 
Why are all eyes fixed on those four weather¬ 
beaten mariners, decked out with knots 
and ribbons by loving hands ? And yet 
more on that gigantic figure who walks 
before them, a beardless boy, and yet with 


the frame and stature of a Hercules, tower¬ 
ing, like Saul of old, a head arid shoulders 
above all the congregation ? And why, as 
the five fall on their knees before the altar 
rails, are all eyes turned to the pew where 
Mrs Leigh, of Burrough, has hid her face 
between her hands, and her hood rustics 
and shakes to her joyful sobs ? Because 
there was fellow-feeling of old in country 
and in town. And these are Devon men, 
and men of Bideford ; and the}', the first of 
all English mariners, have sailed round the 
world with Francis Drake and are come to 
give God thanlls. 

The Brotherhood of the 
Rose 

t was during the three years of Amyas’s 
absence that Rose Salterne, the mother¬ 
less daughter of that honest merchant the 
Mayor of Bideford, had grown into so 
beautiful a girl of eighteen that half North 
Devon was mad about the " Rose of Tor- 
ridge,” as she was called. There was not a 
young gallant for ten miles round who would 
not have gone to Jerusalem to win her, and 
not a week passed but some nosegay or 
languishing sonnet was conveyed into the 
Rose’s chamber, all of which she stowed 
away with the simplicity of a country girl. 

Frank Leigh, Amyas’s elder brother, who 
had v'on himself honour at home and abroad, 
and was the friend of Sir Philip Sidney and 
in favour at the court of Queen Elizabeth, 
fell as deeply in love with the Rose when he 
came home to rejoice over the return of 
Amyas as any young squire of the county. 

When the time came for him to set off 
again for London and for Amyas to join the 
queen’s forces in Ireland, where war was 
now raging, Frank and Amyas concocted a 
scheme which was put into effect the next 
day—first by the innkeeper of the Ship 
Tavern, who began, under Amyas’s orders, a 
bustle of roasting and boiling ; and next by 
Amyas himself, who invited as many of his 
old schoolfellows as Frank had pointed out 
to him to a merry supper ; by which crafty 
scheme in came' each of Rose Salterne’s 
gentle admirers and found himself seated at 
the table with six rivals. 

When the cloth was drawn, and the queen’s 
health had been duly drunk with all the 
honours, Frank rose. 

“ And now, gentlemen, let me give you a 
health which none of you, I dare say, will 
refuse to drink with heart and soul as well 
as with lips—the health of one whom beauty 
and virtue have so ennobled that in their 
light the shadow of lowly birth is unseen— 
the health of ’ The Rose of Torridge,’ and 
a double health to that worthy gentleman, 
whosoever he may be, whom she is fated to 
honour with her love.” 

Whereupon young Will Cary, of Clovelly 
Court, calls out, " Join hands all round, and 
swear eternal friendship, as brothers of the 
sacred order of the—of rvhat, Frank Leigh ?” 

“ The Rose ! " said Frank quietly. 

And somehow or other, whether it was 
Frank’s chivalrous speech, or Cary’s fun, 
or the nobleness which lies in every young 
lad’s heart, the whole party shook hands ail 
round, and vowed on the hilt of Amyas’s 
sword to stand by each other and by their 
lady-love, and neither grudge nor grumble, 
let her dance with, flirt with, or marry with 
whom she would ; and, in order that the 
honour of their peerless dame and the 
brotherhood which was named after her 
might be spread through all lands, they 
would each go home, and ask their fathers’ 
leave to go abroad wheresoever there were 
“ good wars.” 

Then Amyas, hearing a sneeze, made a 
dash at the arras behind him, and, finding a 
doorway there, speedily returned, dragging 
out Mr John Brimblecombe, the stout, 
dark-skinned son of the schoolmaster. 

Jack Brimblecombe, now one-and-twenty 
1 and a bachelor of Oxford, was in person 
: exceedingly like a pig; but he was a. pig 
of self-helpful and serene spirit, always, 

. while watching for the best, contented with 
the worst, and. therefore fatting fast while 
other pigs’ ribs stare through their, skins. 

He had lingered in the passage, hovering 
around the fragrant smell; and, once there, 
he could not help hearing what passed 
inside, till Rose Salterne’s name fell on his 
ear. And now behold him brought in red- 
hand to judgment, not without a kick or 
two from the wrathful foot of Amyas Leigh. 

“ What business have I here ? ” said 
Jack, making answer fiercely, amid much 



puffing and blowing. "As much as any of 
you. If you had asked me in I would have 
come. You Jaugh at me because I’m a poor 
parson’s son, and you fine gentlemen. God 
made us both, I reckon. I tell you I’ve 
loved her these three years as well as e’er a 
one of you, I have. Make me one of your 
brotherhood, and see if I do-not dare to 
suffer as much as any of you ! Let me but 
be your chaplain, and pray for your luck 
when you’re at the wars. If I do stay at 
home in a country curacy, ’tis not much 
that you need be jealous of me with her, 
I reckon.” 

So presently, after a certain mock cere¬ 
monial of initiation, Jack Brimblecombe was 
declared, on the word of Frank Leigh, 
admitted to the brotherhood, and was sent 
home, while the rest had a right merry 
evening. After which they all departed—- 
Amyas and Cary to Ireland, Frank to the 
court again. And so the Brotherhood of the 
Rose was scattered, and Mistress Salterne 
was left alone with jier looking-glass. 

The Good Ship Rose 

hen Amyas was in Ireland he made 
captive a certain Spanish grandee, 
Don Guzman, and sent him to Sir Richard 
Grenville to be held at ransom. And then, 
the Irish being for the time subdued, Amyas 
sailed with Sir Humphrey Gilbert on that 
ill-fated ■ voyage to Newfoundland, and 
returned in rags, landing at Plymouth, 
where he learnt news of Bideford. 

Mrs Hawkins, wife of John Hawkins the 
port admiral, gave him supper, and then 
told him that the Spanish prisoner had 
“ gone off, the villain ! ” 

" Without paying his ransom ? ” 

" I can’t say that, but there’s a poor, 
innocent young maid gone off with him, one 
Saltei-ne’s daughter.” 

“Rose Salterne, the mayor’s daughter, 
the Rose of Torridge ? ” 

" That’s her. Bless your dear soul, what 
ails you ? ” 

Amyas had dropped back in his seat as if 
he had been shot; but he recovered himself, 
and next morning started for Bideford. 

The story was true. Don Guzman had 
been made governor of La Guayra, in the 


West Indies, and his ransom had been paid. 
But he had fallen in love with the-Rose, and 
the girl, driven, some said, by the over¬ 
harshness of her father, who loved his 
daughter and knew not how to manage her, 
had willingly escaped 1 with him. 

Amyas called on Salterne, and the old 
burgher besought him to go in pursuit of 
the Spaniard, and promised he would spend 
any money that was needed to fit out a ship 
to avenge his child. And Amyas heard that 
honest John Brimblecombe, now a parson, 
mindful of his oath to the brotherhood, was 
longing to seek the Rose, though it might be 
in the jaws of death. Will Cary, too, was for 
a voyage to the Indies to cut the throat of 
Don Guzman. 

Then Mrs Leigh and Frank, her first-born, 
getting permission to leave the court, both 
consented to the voyage, and Frank would go 
too. Old Salterne grumbled at any man 
save himself spending a penny on the 
voyage, and forced on the adventurers a 
good ship of two hundred tons burden, and 
five hundred pounds towards fitting her out; 
Mrs Leigh worked night and day at clothes 
and comforts of every kind ; Amyas gave 
his time and his brains. Cary went about 
beating up recruits ; while John Brimble¬ 
combe preached a fierce crusade against the 
Spaniards, and Frank grew more and more 
proud of his brother. 

Old Salvation Yeo, who was now in 
Bideford, again brought twenty good men 
from Plymouth who had sailed with 
Drake. 

And now November 15, 15S3, has come, 
and the tall ship Rose, with a hundred men 
on board, and food in abundance, has 
dropped down from Bideford Quay to 
Appledore Pool. She is well-fitted with 
cannon and muskets and swords, and all 
agreed so well-appointed a ship had never 
sailed “ out over Bar.” 

Mrs Leigh went to the rocky knoll out¬ 
side the churchyard wall and watched the 
ship glide out between the yellow dunes, 
and lessen slowly hour by hour into the 
boundless west, till her hull sank below the 
dim horizon, and her white sails faded away 
into the grey Atlantic mist. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Walking Tour of the Islands 



ere is a map of the kingdom 
of Waikovia. It consists of 
six islands connected by 15 
bridges. A tourist set out one 
da}' to visit all the islands, pas¬ 
sing over every bridge once only 

Quite Mistaken 

.the butcher was placing a 
piece of beef on the scale 
the customer snapped, “ You 
are giving mo a lot of bone with 
that joint." 

“ Oh, no, I’m not," said the 
bu tcher. ‘' You are paying for it.' ’ 
A Riddle in Verse 
Why is it that the letter, U 

Appears to have so much to 

do ? ■ 

Poor thing! It has to fret and 
worry 

Because it’s always in a hurry ! 


A Busy Day in Crazy Town 



The Jumping Frogs 

'J’he Problem of the Five and 
Twenty Frogs in a recent 
issue aroused considerable in¬ 
terest, and some ingenious 
readers sent us solutions with 
only four moves. One such 
solution was the result of col¬ 
laboration by the pupils and 
staff of a Rugby school, and we 
give it here : 

G takes'B, A, F, K, U. 

S takes X, Y, T, O, E, C. 

G takes W. 

M takes L, P, V, O, S, H, R, G. 
I, D, J, N. 

Some of the other solutions 
sent to us were variations of this 
method. The puzzle appeared 
in the CN of November 4. 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
Dee. 3. Samuel Crompton 
born . . . . . 1753 

4. Thomas Carlyle bom . . 1795 

5. Wolfgang Mozart died . 1791 

6. Warren Hastings born . 1732 

7. Ferdinand de Lesseps died 1894 

8. John Pym died . . . 1643 

9. Milton born .... 1608 

Burn Your Coal Dust 
Qoae dust can be burned to 
produce a bright fire. Break 
some coke into small pieces 
about the size of walnuts and 
mix these with the coal dust in 
equal parts, sprinkling a little 
water on the mixture to cause 
the dust to adhere to the coke. 
If this mixture is built up on 
a fire the fire will burn brightly 
for a long time. 


Jacko Dumps the Laundry 


before passing from island A to 
island B over bridge 13. More¬ 
over, he did not cross his own 
route. How many routes can 
you work out which fulfil the con¬ 
ditions given ? Answer next week 

Find the Ingredients 

Concealed in the following 
rhyme are the names of 
seven ingredients of a Christmas 
pudding. 

Flo, Ursula, Elaine, and 1 
Pursue the art of fishing by 
A stream where salmon dart all day: 
A hospice stands across the brae. 
Our camera is in demand ; 

I hope Elaine will understand 
When I ask Peggy (her great 
friend) 

To send it back for this week¬ 
end. Answer next week 



jt was Jacko's turn to pay a little visit to Big Sister Belinda in 
her new house. One morning when his sister was expecting 
the laundry man there came a ring at the bell. " Here he is 1 ” 
cried Jacko ; and, picking up the big laundry bag, he threw it out 
of the window. Unfortunately it wasn’t the laundry man hut 
Father Jacko 1 The bag caught him fairly on the head and 
knocked his hat over his eyes. It was some minutes before he 
could tell the young rascal what he thought of him. 


Ici On Parle Franpais 

These verses are from the 
Sermon on the Mount in the Sixth 
Chapter of Matthew. 

24. Nul ne peut servir deux 
maitres. Car, ou it haira 1 'un, 
et aimera l'autre; oh il s’at- 
tachera a l’un, et meprisera 
l'autre. Vous ne pouvez servir 
Dieu et Mamon. 

25. C’est pourquoi je vousdis : 
Ne vous inquietez pas pour 
votre vie de ce que vous man- 
gerez, ni pour votre corps de 
quoi vous serez vetus. La vie 
n’est-elle pas plus que la nourri- 
ture, et le corps plus que le 
vetemeut ? 

26. Regardez les oiseaux du 
ciel : ils ne sement ni ne 
moissonnent, et ils n’amassent 
rien dans des greniers ; et votre 
Pere celeste les nourrit. Ne 
valez-vous pas beaucoup plus 
qu’eux ? 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus is low in the 
south-west, Mars is in the 
south-west, 
Jupiter in the 
south, and 
Saturn and 
Uranus south¬ 
east. In the 
morning no 
planets are 
visible. The 
picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen at 7 o’clock on 
Monday morning, December 4. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Hidden Rivers. Avon. Thames, Severn, 
Mersey, Forth, Tyne, Wye, Trent. 

Heads and Tails 
Pearl, pear, earl, ear. 

Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 
The proverb is: Look MarroW 
before you leap. A ren A 

To reverse the tri- D oo R 
an?le, place 7 beside 2 , R ose S 
10 beside 3 , and 1 under I ndi A 
8 and 9 . D ho W 


The Tailors are Doing their Best to Suit their Customers 


Reading Across. 1. Heroic. 
3. Autumn. 6. To join at a 
boundary*.. 8. A bulwark. 11. 
The Lion constellation. 12. To 
decay. 14. Get out of this if you 
would get on. 15. Fluid which 
circulates in plants. 16. Twenty 
hundredweight. 18. If this fits, 
wear it. 20. Scotland’s national 
emblem. 23. Comfort. 24. A 
woman. 25. The sun dips here. 

Reading Down. 1. A noble¬ 
man. ,2. The summit. 3. This 
makes a warm coat. 4. To 
’ entice. 5. To endure. 7. The 
cricketer wields this. 9. Pertain¬ 
ing to the air. 10. Ascended. 
13. An iridescent stone. 16. 
Labour. 17. Belonging to him. 
19. A raw hide. 21. Dried grass. 
22. .To join with needle and 
thread. Answer next week 


Half-Hour Cross Word 




WHEN A CHILD 
IS FEVERISH. 
CROSS. UPSET 


Colic, wind, dis¬ 
ordered stomach, fre¬ 
quent vomiting, fever¬ 
ishness, in babies and 
children, generally show 
food is souring in the 
little digestive tract. 

When these symp¬ 
toms appear, give Baby 
a teaspoonful of ' Milk 
of Magnesia.’ Add it to the first bottle 
of food in the morning, Older children 
should be given their dose in a little 
water. This will comfort the child—. 
make his stomach and bowels easy. In 
five minutes he is comfortable and happy. 
It will free the bowels of sll sour, in¬ 
digestible food. It opens the bowels in 
constipation, colds and children’s ail¬ 
ments. Children take it readily because 
it is palatable and pleasant-tasting. 

Obtainable everywhere, at 1/3 & 2 / 0 . 
The large size contains three times the 
quantity of the small. Be careful to ask 
for * Milk of Magnesia,’ which, is the 
registered trade-mark of Phillips’ prepara¬ 
tion of magnesia, prescribed and recom¬ 
mended by physicians for correcting 
excess acids. Now also in tablet form 
‘MILK OF MAGNESIA' brand TABLETS 
Gd., 1 /-, 2 /- and 3 / 6 . Each tablet is the 
equivalent of a teaspoonful of the liquid 
preparation. 


Will You Help the 
CN by Using This? 

Children’s Newspaper 
ORDER FORM 

Please deliver the C N each week 
to 

Name 

Address 


and charge to me 


THE BRITISH ANNUAL OF LITERATURE 

offers a prize of one guinea for the best story, for the 
best short poem, and the best version of a Bible story, 
by a boy or girl under 19. Also a prize of two guineas 
for the largest nuifaber of orders obtained for the 
ANNUAL. 51- for every four orders obtained. Full 
particulars and competition coupon in The British 
Annual of Literature. Ask your parents to buy this 
beautiful book. Crown quarto. 143 pp., 22 illustrations, 
5/-, Postage 6d. All booksellers or THE BRITISH 
AUTHORS’ PRESS,7, Ludgate Broadway,E.C.4. 



Film Stars, of all people, must have teeth 
of faultless colour, and you can be sure that 
only the best and safest whitener obtain¬ 
able will satisfy their needs. What is their 
secret ? Do the stars use a toothpaste 
beyond the reach of ordinary folk ? No ! 
Thousands have discovered the amazing 
whitening powers of a new type toothpaste 
containing ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ brand antacid. 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia makes teeth so 
dazzling white because it contains 75 % ' Milk 
of Magnesia.’ This instantly neutralizes 
harmful mouth acids and so abolishes the 
main cause of tartar and decay. Immacu¬ 
late teeth are a precious asset. Try Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia and you will soon learn 
why so many stage and screen stars use 
no other dentifrice. Sold everywhere, 6d., 
10 Jd., 1/6 a tube, ' Milk of Magnesia ’ is 
the trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of 
Magnesia. 
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